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HAIN NEWSPAPERS have been an important part of 
the pattern of daily journalism in the United States at 
least since the close of the World War. Since 1923 approxi- 
mately one-third of the circulation of all daily newspapers and 
two-fifths of the circulation of all Sunday newspapers in the 
United States have been chain circulation. Although there was 
a slight decline during the depression from the peak year of 
1930, by 1935 two-fifths of the daily and one-half of the Sun- 
day newspaper circulation had become chain circulation, a phe- 
nomenon of unusual importance. Yet none of the recent stand- 
ard texts on American journalism, nor the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, nor even the sections on the press in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, have given adequate consideration to 
the subject of the trend in the growth of daily newspaper 
chains or to the social significance of this trend. 

Previous to the present study, the only intensive statistical 
analysis of the chain daily in the United States was made in 
1930 by William Preston Beazell, an experienced newspaper 
technician and associate in journalism at Columbia University. 
Beazell’s data on chains were part of an article entitled “To- 
morrow’s Newspaper” that appeared in the Atlantic Monthly.’ 

1 146:24-80 (July, 1980). 
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Although his analysis was limited to the 1929 data on chains, 
it was the most thorough research on chain dailies made up to 
that time. Only the work of the present writer seems to have 
covered a wider scope and a longer period of time.” Oswald 
Garrison Villard’s article on chains in the Nation, which ap- 
peared in 1930, is perhaps the shrewdest interpretative article 
on the subject that has been written.* What is probably the 
most complete historical article on newspaper chains that has 
been published * is the work of Arthur T. Robb, whose survey 
appeared in the Golden Jubilee Number (July 21, 1934) of 
Editor & Publisher. Robb is executive editor of the periodical. 
Editor & Publisher’s annual compilations of chain newspapers 
published in its International Year Book number have been of 
great usefulness to all these writers. All of the statistical analy- 
ses of the chain daily, including this study in the JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY, owe their lists of chains and chain papers to these 
compilations. 

The pioneer student ® of the chain daily in the United States 
seems to have been Robb. In the February 16, 1924, issue of 


Editor & Publisher appears an article by him under the title 


“30 Newspaper Group Ownerships Control 150 U. S. Dailies.” 
As part of this article were listed the daily papers controlled 
by 35 (sic) different groups, each group having two or more 
daily newspapers in two or more cities. This is the first ex- 
tended published article on chain daily newspapers in the 
United States to come to my attention, and so far as I know 
it is also the first published list of American chain dailies.® 


2See A Statistical Analysis of the Growth of Chain Daily Newspapers in the United 
States: 1923 to 1934. 19386. vi+228 pp. An unpublished M. A. thesis written in the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Minnesota. 

8“The Press Today. IV. The Chain Daily.’ Nation, 130:595-97 (May 21, 1930). 

‘For a detailed list of articles on chains the reader is referred to the M. A. thesis 
mentioned in footnote 2. 

5 Since this article was written there has appeared a list of unpublished theses on 
the newspaper compiled by Frank L. Mott and published in the September, 1936, issue 
of the JourNALIsm QuarTeRLy. One of the monographs on chains bears the early date of 
1923 (Ned Brooks, “Chain Newspapers.’ 1928. Ohio State University). Thus far the 
writer has not had opportunity to examine this work. 

*It would appear that the list of chains was compiled by Robb from the data of 
ownership which Editor & Publisher assembles annually. The data of ownership alone 
are of little value unless one is closely in touch with the inside financial affairs and 
“deals” of the newspaper world because the actual controlling interest of the papers 
is often not made public, nor is it readily obtained from the ownership data of either 
Editor & Publisher’s International Year Book or N. W. Ayer and Son’s Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals. Because of his connections with Editor & Publisher, Robb 
is in a position to ascertain what chains exist and what new ones are being 
formed. 
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A second list of chains‘ did not appear until three years after 
the first. This second compilation, entitled “Great Progress of 
Group Ownerships,” appeared in the February 19, 1927, issue 
of Editor & Publisher, and like the first list was published in a 
regular issue and not in the Year Book. Starting with 1928 this 
compilation of chains has appeared annually in the [nterna- 
tional Year Book Number of Editor & Publisher. 

Although the Editor & Publisher list of chain daily news- 
papers is the only one that is published, I feel after studying 
these lists for the years 1923 and 1926-1935 inclusive that they 
are essentially accurate, at least in terms of the known and 
admitted chains. How many papers are group-owned without 
public admission of this fact it is difficult to say. But it is 
known in informed newspaper circles that such papers and 
such chains do exist.* 

Over the 1923-1935 period I discovered a few small chains 
each year which were omitted from the original Editor & Pub- 
lisher lists. Likewise, a number of chain papers, and not always 
small ones, were omitted each year. In my own study of chain 
newspapers I also excluded each year two or three foreign- 
language papers, five or six business and financial papers, and 
two to five weeklies which the original list included. The total 
circulation of the additions and subtractions were generally 
inconsequential, relatively. 

Only in the 1935 data (1936 IYBN Editor & Publisher), 
which I compiled and analyzed, did the omissions become ap- 
preciable. In that year the Editor & Publisher list omitted 
seven chains, five of which had total daily circulations ranging 

7In this article the term ‘chains’ is always limited to English-language, general 
purpose, daily newspapers. So far as I have been able to ascertain, no other list of 
chain dailies has been compiled than Editor @ Publisher’s. A similar annual list of 
chain weeklies does not seem to have been gathered and published by anyone. That 
such a list should be gathered and published annually is obvious since the extent of 
chain weekly ownership is already quite appreciable. See: William C. Wenninger, ‘“Con- 
clusions Based on Study of 79 Weekly Newspaper Chains,” Inland Printer, 88:41—43. 
(November, 1931). 

8 For example, Hearst denies ownership of the New York Mirror, the Boston Record, 
and other papers. Oswald Garrison Villard asserted in 1980 (“The Press Today. VIII. 
Montana and ‘The Company’.” Nation, 181:39-41. July 9, 1930) that the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company owned “‘the bulk of the (17) daily papers and at least 30 out 
of 140 weeklies” (p. 39) in Montana. A reliable informant wrote to the present writer 
in September, 19386: “I have no tangible evidence to support Mr. Villard's statement 
that the Montana newspapers he listed are owned by the Anaconda Mining Company. 
It is generally believed that they are so owned.” Another case is that of the Georgia 


and South Carolina papers in which the International Paper Company holds a block of 
stock. 
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from 121,440 to 499,030. Their combined total daily circulation 
aggregated 1,702,759; their combined Sunday circulation was 
1,398,002. The omitted chains ® were the Gardner Cowles, R. C. 
Hoiles, Frank Knox, S. I. Newhouse, Adolph Ochs, M. C. Spei- 
del, and S. E. Thomason chains. 

In 1935 Editor & Publisher also omitted four individual chain 
papers having an aggregate total daily circulation of 921,744 
and a total Sunday circulation of 1,211,562; the Hearst Boston 
Record accounted for 308,121 (total daily), and the Hearst 
New York Mirror for 554,939 (total daily) and 1,183,349 (Sun- 
day) of this total. ’° The grand total circulation of the omitted 
chains and chain papers was 2,624,503 (td) and 2,609,564 (S), 
which is 16.5 per cent of the aggregate total daily chain circu- 
lation of 15,859,133 and 17.7 per cent of the aggregate Sunday 
chain circulation of 14,758,550 for 1935. The foregoing Editor 
& Publisher omissions (which I was able to trace down) are all 
for the 1935 data on chains which appear in the 1936 IYBN. 
For earlier years the omissions were of a much smaller order.” 


HE PURPOSE of this study is to analyze the trend in the 

tendency of general daily newspapers in the United States 
to be owned or controlled in groups in more than one city. 
Accordingly, I have defined a chain as follows: A chain of daily 
newspapers consists of two or more English-language, general 
purpose, daily newspapers owned or controlled financially (hav- 
ing 51 per cent or more of the voting stock) at any given time 
by one individual, or by a corporation, or by a group of indi- 


®In letters to the writer, Robb agreed that all but the Ochs chain should have been 
included in the original chain list, but he did not say why the JYBN list had omitted 
them. The writer acknowledges the helpful spirit in which Robb answered the many 
questions which the writer put to him by letter at various times in the past two years. 

10] was able to determine that the foregoing chains and individual chain papers 
were omitted, partly from familiarity gained from studying the development of chains 
during the preceding years, and gy from news items appearing in the regular issues 
of Editor @ Publisher itself. All but one of the chains (Ochs) and one of the chain 
papers (Lincoln, Neb., Star) added by the writer were definitely verified by Robb as 
legitimate additions. The two Ochs papers have been listed since 1928. Although Adolph 
Ochs died in April, 1935, the papers still seem to be owned together. The fact that the 
papers are not operated as a “‘chain"’ is not considered sufficient reason for not includ- 
ing them. Many other papers in the original IYBN list are group-owned but are also 
autonomous in operation, or are claimed to be autonomous. 

11 In the 1935 data seven chains and four chain papers were added by the writer. 
but in the 1934 data no entire chains were added and only two chain papers (The St. 
Paul Daily News and the New York Mirror). Later I found that Editor & Publisher 
had also omitted the Boston Record which Hearst does not admit owning. A full list 
of the omissions which I was able to find for the years 1928, 1926-1934, inclusive, are 
given on pages 18-22 of my thesis. See footnote 2. 
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viduals, in two or more places (i.e., city or town of publication) 
in the United States.’* 

To conform to this definition a number of minor papers 
which the original Editor & Publisher chain list included were 
left out by the present writer. Although neither Robb nor the 
IYBN has given a rigid definition to the term “chain,” essen- 
tially there has been little difference between the JY BN list 
and the writer’s. The deletions (unlike the additions summar- 
ized above) from the original 1936 IYBN chain list are typical 
of the deletions of previous years, and, moreover, are relatively 
unimportant, aggregating only 232,380 for total daily circula- 
tion and 241,801 for Sunday circulation, or 1.5 per cent and 1.6 
per cent of the U. S. total daily and Sunday chain circulation, 
respectively. 

The deletions include five financial and commercial papers, 
one foreign-language (German) newspaper, seven newspapers 
in which only a minority (or half-) interest is held, and four 
papers which are “affiliated” with chains. Other deletions (for 
which no circulations are given in the above figures) include 
(1) the Leigh Danenberg “chain” which had only one daily; 
(2) The Manchester Boddy “chain,” which had two dailies, 
but both located in Los Angeles; (3) two new papers; (4) four 
papers which are merely editions of other papers, and (5) five 
weekly newspapers. 

Although no list of chains or chain data were available before 
the 1923 figures were compiled by Robb in Editor & Publisher 
early in 1924, nevertheless, from what knowledge we have of 
the growth of the large Hearst, Scripps-Howard, and Patterson- 
McCormick groups in the years before 1923, it appears that the 
circulation of chain daily newspapers has grown more or less 
steadily since the Scripps Publishing Company (not E. W. 
Scripps) of Detroit, Michigan, started its second paper, the 
Cleveland Penny Press, in 1878, and formed the first chain of 
daily newspapers in the United States. 

Earlier economic depressions may have momentarily re- 
tarded the growing chain circulation. This could be ascertained 


12 A justification of this definition is given on pages 24-25 of my unpublished thesis. 
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only by a special investigation into the early history of chain 
newspapers, and this has not yet been done to my knowledge. 

At any event, after the end of the World War in 1918 came 
a rapid expansion of chain circulation which was perhaps un- 
precedented in the history of American chain journalism. The 
Chicago Tribune, itself one of the largest dailies in the country 
started the tabloid New York Daily News in 1919. In two years 
the Daily News had a circulation of 375,000. Shortly after the 
establishment of this successful “picture newspaper,” both the 
Hearst and the then Scripps-McRae League (now the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers) began another period of expansion of 
chain properties. It seems clear that in the four years immedi- 
ately following the War (1919-1922) the number and circula- 
tion of chain newspapers grew as perhaps never before. 

As a result, by 1923 (the first year for which a list of chains 
was published), the total daily chain circulation had reached 
9,767,047 copies per diem. This was almost one-third (31.1 per 
cent) of all the total daily circulation in the United States. The 
total Sunday chain circulation had amassed an aggregate only 
slightly less than the total daily chain circulation, namely, 
9,128,955. But the Sunday percentage was even higher than 
the daily; 42.5 per cent of all Sunday circulation in the United 
States was chain circulation.” 


HESE FIGURES ALONE leave no doubt that by 1923, 
the first year for which data are available, chains had be- 
come established as a formidable factor in the culture pattern 
of American journalism. Already there were thirty-four differ- 
ent chains spread all over the country, from the Atlantic to the 


18 All circulation figures for the chain papers were compiled from the individual cir- 
culations given in the main catalogue section of N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals. After completing the calculations, the writer feels that although 
the Ayer circulations may be more carefully gathered and more carefully edited and 
printed, nevertheless, the fact that most of the Ayer figures in the main catalogue sec- 
tion of, for example, the 1936 Directory are for the 6-month period starting Oct. 1, 1934, 
and ending March 31. 1935, lessens the justifiability of using Ayer’s Directory for the 
present purpose. But the most unfortunate aspect of the Ayer circulation listing of daliy 
newspapers is that the circulation figures are for different periods in different volumes. 
The 1924, 1927, 1928, 1935, and 1936 editions of Ayer gave the circulations for the 
6-month period ending March 31 of the previous year; the 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 
and 1934 editions gave the circulations for the 6-month period ending September 30 
of the previous year. Ayer also has a separate list of daily newspapers in the back of 
each volume; this list is only partly of a later date, and is, therefore, not uniform. 
The IYBN circulation data, on the other hand, are uniformly of the September 30 date 
with only occasional exceptions in each volume. Future students of this subject would, 
therefore, do well to take these points into consideration in calculating chain circulation. 
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Pacific and from Canada to Mexico; 111 cities in thirty-two 
states and the District of Columbia had one or more chain 
daily newspapers. The Hearst group alone had one-tenth (10.8 
per cent) of all the total daily circulation and two-tenths 
(19.1 per cent) of all the Sunday circulation in the United 
States. By 1923, then, one person out of every three who read 
a daily newspaper read a chain newspaper. 


TABLE 1 


Total Number and Circulation of English Language Chain Daily Newspapers and 
Their Sunday Editions in the United States: 1923, 1926-1935, Inclusive. 








Chain Daily Newspapers 














, Number of , . 
Year Papers Circulation 
Total Daily Sunday Total Daily Sunday 

RRS a eee 158 65 9,767,047 9,128,955 
| SESE en re re 223 91 12,360,735 11,144,442 
BT hres & <0 sala eiegieeaaners 232 95 14,399,267 12,274,838 
re a 269 114 15,539,046 12,832,486 
oer ee rer 318 133 16,574,234 14,052,967 
ME Hearhwinsn'sr as. onieme eas 328 138 17,165,913 14,277,290 
ee rater 334 138 16,099,444 13,183,346 
0 Ee rr 346 143 14,900,640 12,822,303 
on UOT re 340 140 13,832,919 11,930,797 
ee 331 132 14,020,208 13,069,135 
oe aT 328 131 15,859,133 14,758,550 





These remarkably large chain circulations in 1923 existed in 
spite of the fact that only 7.8 per cent of the number of all total 
daily papers and only 11.9 per cent of the number of all Sunday 
papers were chain papers. Evidently the relatively small num- 
ber of chain papers had on the average much higher circulations 
than the non-chain papers. Of the 2,036 daily papers in the 
United States in 1923, only 158 were chain papers; and only 
sixty-five of the 547 Sunday papers were chain papers. 

By 1923 twenty of the twenty-five largest cities already had 
chain newspapers. Forty-five (or two-thirds) of the sixty-eight 
cities having 100,000 population or more were chain cities. 
Fourteen state capitals in the thirty-two chain states had chain 
papers. Seven of the ten largest daily papers and eight of the 
ten largest Sunday papers were chain papers. 
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But if the growth of chain circulation up to 1923 was rapid, 
the growth in the seven years following 1923 was truly aston- 
ishing. (See Table 1.) From 1923 to 1930 the total daily chain 
circulation increased steadily and at an unprecedented rate. By 
1930 the 9,767,047 daily chain circulation had increased to 
17,165,913, a net increase of 7,398,866 for the seven-year peri- 
od, or an average annual increase of more than a million cir- 
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TABLE 2 


Total Number and Circulation of All (Chain and Non-Chain) English Language 
Daily Newspapers and Their Sunday Editions in the United States: 
1923, 1926-1935, Inclusive * 
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Total Daily 


Sunday 





547 


545 
526 
522 
528 
521 
513 
518 
506 
505 
518 


31,453,683 


36,001,803 
37,966,756 
37,972,592 
39,425,615 
39,589,172 
38,761,187 
36,407,679 
35,175,238 
36,709,010 
38,155,540 


21,463,289 


24,435,192 
25,469,037 
25,771,383 
26,879,536 
26,413,047 
25,701,798 
24,859,888 
24,040,630 
26,544,516 
28,147,343 
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* These figures are taken directly from the annual editions of the International 
Year Book Number of Editor & Publisher. They appear every year as part of a single- 
page summary table that is listed in the index under the title of “Ready Reckoner,” 
but has the caption of “A QUICK ESTIMATE CAN BE MADE OF A CAMPAIGN’S COST 
IN NEWSPAPERS OF U. S. AND CANADA.” The number of papers is as of December 
31 of the given year; the circulation is for the six-month period ending September 30 of 
the given year. Ayer figures could not be used here because Ayer gives only annual 


estimates of circulation and includes in this the circulation of Canadian dailies without 
giving separate figures for Canada. 


culation. In the same period (1923-1930) all daily circulation 
(chain and non-chain) (See Table 2) increased from 31,453,683 
to 39,589,172, a net increase of 8,135,489. However, it can be 
shown that almost all of this 8,135,489 increase was chain in- 
crease, because the total daily non-chain (See Table 3) circula- 
tion increased from 21,686,636 in 1923 to 22,423,259 in 1930, 
a net gain of only 736,623 against the gain of 7,398,866 for 
total daily chain circulation in the same period. The relative 
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TABLE 3 


Total Number and Circulation of English Language Non-Chain Daily Newspapers 
and Their Sunday Editions in the United States: 1923, 1926-1935, Inclusive * 








Non-chain Daily Newspapers 
Number of 





Circulation 


Papers 





Total Daily Sunday 


Total Daily 


Sunday 





482 


454 
431 
408 
395 
383 
375 
375 
366 
373 
387 


21,686,636 


23,641,068 
23,567,489 
22,433,546 
22,851,381 
22,423,259 
22,661,743 
21,507,039 
21,342,319 
22,688,802 
22,296,407 


12,334,334 


13,290,750 
13,194,199 
12,938,897 
12,826,569 
12,135,757 
12,518,452 
12,037,585 
12,109,833 
13,475,381 
13,388,793 





* Source: Derived from Tables 1 and 2. 


total daily chain circulation increase from 1923 to 1930 was 
75.8 per cent; for non-chain circulation, only 3.4 per cent. 


SIMILAR, though not quite so rapid, rise from 1923 to 
1930 was made by the Sunday chain circulation. From 
9,128,955 in 1923 the Sunday chain circulation rose steadily to 
14,277,290 in 1930, a net absolute gain of 5,148,335, or a net 
relative gain of 56.4 per cent for the seven-year period. All 
Sunday circulation rose from 21,463,289 to 26,413,047, a net 
increase of 4,949,758; in other words the Sunday chain circula- 
tion had gained more than all Sunday circulation. The reason 
for this is that the non-chain Sunday circulation (which went 
from 12,334,334 to 12,135,757) suffered a net loss of 198,577 
circulation from 1923 to 1930. The relative Sunday chain cir- 
culation gain from 1923 to 1930 was 56.4 per cent against a net 
loss of 1.6 per cent for Sunday non-chain circulation for the 
same period. 

Clearly, the 1923 to 1930 “prosperity” period showed large, 
steady gains in both total daily and Sunday chain circulations 
as against a negligible gain in total daily non-chain circulation 
and an actual loss (though very small) in Sunday non-chain 
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circulation. It should also be pointed out that both the total 
daily and Sunday non-chain circulation reached a peak about 
1926, and started to decline at the time when the chain circu- 
lation was rising most rapidly. The non-chain circulation (both 
total daily and Sunday) started to decline about four years ear- 
lier than the chain circulation. 

After 1930, when the depression apparently first hit the 
newspaper field, the chain circulation (and the non-chain, too) 
fell steadily for three years. In these three years, from 1930 to 
1933, both the total daily and Sunday chain circulations fell 
faster than they had risen. The chain total daily circulation lost 
half a million more circulation than it had gained in the three- 
year rise preceding the 1930 peak; the chain Sunday circulation 
lost about 350,000 more than it had gained in the preceding 
three-year period. The non-chain circulation continued to de- 
cline (with one or two irregularities) from 1926 to 1933. Inter- 
estingly enough, 1933 turned out to be the low point for both 
chain and non-chain circulation (although the 1932 non-chain 
Sunday circulation was slightly lower than for 1933). 

Finally, in 1934 all circulations increased, really for the first 
time since 1930. Some of the gains were small, some were the 
largest recorded for any single previous year since 1923, at least. 

The chain total daily increase in 1934 was small (a little less 
than 200,000 circulation), but the chain Sunday increase in 
1934 was one of the largest annual gains in the whole period 
studied, and practically regained the circulation losses of the 
preceding two (but not three) years. The non-chain papers 
made a substantial gain not only in Sunday circulation but 
also in total daily circulation,’* each gaining about 1,300,000. 

The 1935 U. S. circulation data showed a further upswing 
in chain circulation, the total daily chain circulation increasing 
to 15,859,133, reaching the level attained in 1928, and the Sun- 
day chain circulation increasing to 14,758,550, the latter figure 
coutinad toasty te tee papere of muaies eivaghiaien, aud we tnae Gun tae dain pipers 
ne mnedinn chacketion of duly chats papers lo kiguen than for nenciain pepera. tee 
median circulation of Sunday papers is about the same for chain as for non-chain 
oe. This seems to —> why both the chain and non-chain Sunday circulations 


ed about equally, while the non-chain total daily gained considerably more than the 
chain total daily circulation. 
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exceeding even the peak of 14,277,290 attained in 1930. The 
1935 Sunday chain circulation thus represented the highest 
Sunday chain circulation reached in the history of American 
journalism. The 1935 total daily chain circulation was 1,306,780 
below the peak figure of 17,165,913 reached in 1930. 

The highest non-chain total daily circulation since 1923 was 
probably reached in 1926 (23,641,068). The circulation for 1935 
was 1,349,661 less than this peak figure (or 22,296,407). The 
highest non-chain Sunday circulation since 1923 cannot be defi- 
nitely given. The highest Sunday figure before the depression 
was (as for total daily) in 1926 (13,290,750). The highest Sun- 
day figure since the depression started was in 1934 (13,475,381), 
except that this figure would be lower than that for 1935 
(13,388,793) if it could be definitely shown that the Knox chain 
existed in 1934 or the Boston Record should have been included 
as a chain paper in 1934. If either of these items should have 
been included with the chain data in 1934, then the 1935 non- 
chain Sunday circulation reached its post-1922 peak in 1935 
rather than in 1934." 

The net 12-year gain in chain total daily circulation from 
1923 to 1935 was 6,092,086, or 62.4 per cent (9,767,047 to 
15,859,133); for non-chain total daily circulation the net gain 
was only 609,771, about one-twentieth as great, or 2.8 per cent 
(21,686,636 to 22,296,407). The chain Sunday circulation in- 
creased 5,629,595, or 61.7 per cent (9,128,955 to 14,758,550), as 
against a Sunday non-chain gain of 1,054,459, only one-seventh 

In compiling the 1935 chain data, the writer found that the Boston Record was a 
Hearst paper although it had not been included as a chain paper in the original YBN 
chain lists in 1929 and from 1932 through 19386 (1928 and 19381-1935 data). The 1935 
chain data given in Table 1 include the Record, but the 1928, 1931, 1932. 1933, and 1934 
chain data in Table 1 do not include the Record. (The Record was called the Advertiser 
in 1928.) If Hearst really owned this paper in 1928 and from 1931—1934 inclusive (as 
some newspapermen claim), the following figures should be added to those given in 
Table 1: 1928—181,881; 1981—231,737; 1932—272,370; 1933—-295,249; and 1934—293,462. 
The writer included the Record in 1985 (circulation: 308,121) as a Hearst paper, despite 
Hearst’s denial that he owns the Record (or the Mirror), because the American News- 
paper Guild, Fortune magazine, and another reliable source have said that all evidence 
points to Hearst as owner. It is unfortunate that both the chain and non-chain total 
daily (but not Sunday) circulations for 1928 and from 1931 through 1934 are thus put 
in doubt. It is also possible that Frank Knox has really been the controlling owner of 
both the Chicago Daily News and the Manchester (N.H.) Union and Leader since 1932, 
although the writer has not been able to get an answer to this question from the 
Manchester papers. The JYBN chain list has never listed Knox, although Robb agreed 
in a letter to the writer that this group should have been listed in the 1936 issue (1935 
data). The Knox papers were included by the present writer in the 1985 data only. 
For that year the Knox papers had a total daily circulation of 441,142. The above cases 


(together with that of Hearst’s New York Mirror) illustrate some of the difficulties 
that beset one who attempts to make a careful study of chain newspapers. 
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as large, or 8.5 per cent (12,334,334 to 13,388,793). In other 
words, for the period from 1923 to 1935 the chain total daily 
circulation increased twenty times faster than the non-chain 
total daily circulation; and the chain Sunday circulation in- 
creased more than five times faster than the non-chain Sunday 
circulation. 


P TO THE TIME that the full force of the depression first 

hit the newspaper industry in 1930, both total daily and 
Sunday chain-circulation were a constantly increasing propor- 
tion of all circulation. After 1930 the trend changed to a down- 


TABLE 4 


Per Cent that the Number and Circulation of Chain Daily Papers and Their 
Sunday Editions Are of the Number and Circulation of All Daily Newspapers 
(Chain and Non-Chain) in the United States: 1923, 1926-1935, Inclusive 








Per Cent of All Dailies that Are Chain Dailies 





Number Circulation 


Total Daily Sunday Total Daily Sunday 








11.9 31.1 42.5 


16.7 34.3 45.6 
18.1 37.9 48.2 
21.8 40.9 49.8 
25.2 42.0 52.3 
26.5 43.4 54.1 
26.9 41.5 51.3 
27.4 40.9 51.6 
27.5 89.3 49.6 
25.9 38.2 49.2 
25.3 41.6 52.4 





ward one, and the percentage dropped slowly but steadily 
through 1934, failing to turn when the chain circulation rose 
for the first time in that year. In 1935, however, the downward 
trend seemed to have been halted when the proportions rose 
for the first time since 1930. The 1935 rise was so sharp that 
the all-time peak attained in 1930 was almost equalled both 
for total daily and Sunday circulation. 

To put it statistically, since 1923 about one-third (31.1 per 
cent) of all daily circulation, and about two-fifths (42.5 per 
cent) of all Sunday circulation has been chain circulation. Jn 
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1930 two-fifths (43.4 per cent) of all daily circulation and slight- 
ly more than half (54.1 per cent) of all Sunday circulation was 
chain circulation. This was the peak year for the period studied, 
and probably for the entire fifty-seven years (1878-1935) dur- 
ing which chain daily newspapers have existed. Since 1930 both 
the total daily and Sunday chain percentages declined slowly 
but steadily until in 1935 the percentages increased for the first 
time to 41.6 per cent for total daily circulation and 52.4 per 
cent for Sunday circulation, almost reaching the all-time peak 
of 1930. 

Although the chain circulation increased rapidly from 1923 
to 1935, the number of chain papers increased even more rap- 
idly. Moreover, both the chain and non-chain circulations 
showed a net gain from 1923 to 1935, even though the chain 
circulation increased at a faster rate. But while the number 
of chain papers was increasing, the number of non-chain papers 
was declining. That is, the number of chain papers increased 
in the face of a steady decline in the number of all papers as 
well as of non-chain papers. After 1932 and 1933 the trends 
seemed to change, the chain starting to fall, and the non-chain 
to rise. 

The depression not only retarded the growth of chains and 
chain circulation, but also caused large losses, especially of cir- 
culation. Nevertheless, a comparison of the 1923 and 1935 chain 
statistics clearly reveals the strides that chain ownership has 
made in the United States in the last twelve years. In 1935 
there were sixty-three chains as against thirty-four in 1923; 
252 chain cities as against 111 in 1923; forty-one chain states 
and the District of Columbia as against thirty-two chain states 
and D. C. in 1923; 328 chain dailies (16.8 per cent of all dailies) 
and 131 chain Sunday papers (25.3 per cent of all Sunday 
papers) compared with 158 chain dailies (7.8 per cent) and 
sixty-five chain Sunday papers (11.9 per cent) in 1923; a total 
daily chain circulation of 15,859,133 (41.6 per cent of all dail- 
ies) as against the 9,767,046 total daily chain circulation (31.1 
per cent of all dailies) in 1923; and 14,758,550 Sunday chain 
circulation (52.4 per cent of all Sunday circulation) compared 
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with only 9,128,955 Sunday chain circulation (42.5 per cent of 
all Sunday circulation) in 1923. (See Tables 1, 2, and 4.) 
Chain circulation (but not the number of chain papers) is 
overwhelmingly concentrated in the largest cities, especially in 
the places of 1,000,000 population or more. The trend from 1923 
to 1933 '° was toward a slightly greater concentration in places 
of 1,000,000 or more (from 43.2 per cent to 47.2 per cent for 
daily circulation, and from 52.8 per cent to 59.6 per cent for 
Sunday circulation), and a slightly smaller concentration for 
places of from 100,000—1,000,000 population (45.5 per cent to 
38.7 per cent for daily circulation, and 40.8 per cent to 31.9 per 
cent for Sunday circulation). Taking all places of 100,000 in- 
habitants or more the trend was still a decline, but only a very 
gradual one (from 88.7 per cent to 85.8 per cent for daily papers, 
and from 93.5 per cent to 91.5 per cent for Sunday papers). 
About ninety per cent, then, of all chain circulation was concen- 
trated in cities of 100,000 population or more in 1933. Less than 
two per cent of all chain circulation was in places under 10,000 
inhabitants in 1933. Only about thirty to forty per cent of the 
number of all chain papers were concentrated in places of 
100,000 inhabitants or more in 1933, although this was an ap- 
preciable decline from the 50 to 55 per cent in 1923." 


HE MEDIAN CIRCULATION of chain papers, both 

daily and Sunday, has been declining, whereas that for all 
papers has been increasing (1923-1933). The chain daily median 
circulation declined from about 25,000 to about 10,000; the Sun- 
day chain decline was from about 40,000 to 20,000. From 1919- 
1929 the daily circulation of all papers increased from about 
4,000 to 6,000; the Sunday, from slightly under 20,000 to about 
20,000.'* 


16 No figures have been calculated on this phase of the chain papers after 1938 be- 
cause of the amount of work involved. This is the case wherever 1938 figures are given. 

‘tT Those who are interested in a more detailed analysis of the foregoing topics and 
the supporting tables can find them in the writer’s unpublished thesis, pp. 80-93, 95. 

5 Ibid., pp. 93-96. The median circulations for all dailies were calculated from an- 
other source. See: W. Carl Masche. Factors involved in the Consolidation and Suspen- 
sion of Daily and Sunday Newspapers in the United States since 1900; A Statistical 
Study in Social Change. December, 1932. 190 pages. A typewritten Master's Thesis avail- 
able at the University of Minnesota Library. The reference is to page 90. Where Masche 
uses 1920 and 1980, the writer uses 1919 and 1929 as the more logical designations. 
Comparative figures on median circulations for 1923 or 1933 could not be used because 
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Not only has most of the chain circulation (and number of 
papers) been in the East (east of the Mississippi River) both in 
1923 and 1933, but the chain circulation in the East has been 
a larger percentage of all circulation in the East (Sunday as 
well as total daily) than the chain circulation in the West has 
been of all circulation in the West in both periods. Also, both 
total daily and Sunday chain circulation in the East and in the 
West, too, were a larger proportion of all circulation in 1933 
than in 1923. The daily circulation in the East increased from 
34.4 per cent to 42.4 per cent of all daily circulation in the East; 
the comparable daily figures for the West were 22.3 per cent 
and 31.1 per cent. The Sunday chain circulation in the East 
increased from 49.9 per cent to 57.6 per cent of all circulation 
in the East; the comparable Sunday figures for the West were 
25.8 per cent and 30.0 per cent."® 

The four largest chain states (having the largest chain daily 
circulation) were the same, and in the same order, both in 1923 
and 1933; New York, Illinois, California, and Ohio. In 1933 
three states (New York, Illinois, and California) had more than 
a million total daily chain circulation. In 1923 New York had 
2,828,715 chain daily circulation (29.0 per cent of all chain daily 
circulation) and 2,958,212 Sunday chain circulation (32.4 per 
cent of all chain Sunday circulation). By 1933 its chain daily 
circulation had increased to 4,469,723 (32.3 per cent of all chain 
daily circulation), and its chain Sunday circulation had in- 
creased to 4,812,691 (40.3 per cent of all chain Sunday circu- 
lation). The other three largest chain states tended to increase 
absolutely, but decline relatively, so that of these four states 
only New York increased its chain circulation relatively in the 
ten years from 1923 to 1933.7° 

In 1923 four states had more than half of all their total daily 
circulation made up of chain circulation; in 1933 there were 
five such states. In 1923 six states had more than half of all 
their Sunday circulation made up of chain circulation; in 1933 
such statistics never seem to have been calculated by anyone. Indeed, the present 
coals Aisin teense of tae lock of TOmRIs suneal uuiiies on al ailly coumpegen. 


18 Ibid., pp. 109-118. 
* Tbid., pp. 114-117. 
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this had increased to nine states. Maine and North Dakota had 
100 per cent Sunday chain circulation in 1933. Illinois had 88.9 
per cent Sunday chain circulation in 1933, and New York was 
close behind with 82.6 per cent Sunday chain circulation in the 
same year.” 

California, New York, and Ohio had the largest number of 
chains (eight each) in 1933. These three states also led in 1923. 
Florida, Pennsylvania, and Texas each had seven chains in 
1933. Ohio and Texas (with 24 each) and California (20), New 
York (18), and Michigan (16) were the five largest states in 
point of number of chain cities in 1933. Ten years earlier Ohio 
(14) , California (11), Michigan (10), New York (8), and Penn- 
sylvania and Texas (6 each) had the largest number of chain 
cities." 

The evidence seems to indicate clearly that chains are be- 
coming less localized and more spread out, although there has 
been no increase in the number of nationwide chains. Actually, 
however, there were a larger number and slightly larger propor- 
tion of one-state chains in 1933 than in 1923. But the proportion 
of chains in more than two states increased more than did the 
proportion in one state. As yet, therefore, the one-state chains 
are increasing slowly, but the more-than-one-state chains are 
increasing faster. These facts indicate that new local chains are 
being formed, but that new non-local (more spread out, but not 
national in scope) chains are growing even more rapidly.** 

The tendency for chains to have wide geographic scope is far 
overshadowed by the growth in the number of papers which 
each chain has. In 1923 more than half (55.9 per cent) of all 
the chains had papers in only two places (the minimum pos- 
sible number); in 1933 a little more than a third (37.7 per cent) 
of the chains had papers in the minimum number of places. In 
1933 New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles each had more than 
three chain dailies. New York had seven chain dailies both in 
1923 and in 1933. 

In 1933 the three largest chain states were New York, IIli- 

2 Ibid., pp. 117-120. 


2 Ibid., pp. 120-121. 
3 Ibid., pp. 124-125. 
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nois, and California; the three largest chain cities were New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, a perfect correspondence. New 
York City alone had a total chain daily circulation of 3,883,035 
and a Sunday chain circulation of 4,340,773. This is almost 
eighty per cent (78.8 per cent) of all daily circulation and al- 
most ninety per cent (86.1 per cent) of all Sunday circulation 
in New York City in 1933.4 

There was a significant increase in the number of cities hav- 
ing only chain daily papers (100 per cent chain places) from 
1923 to 1933. At the earlier date slightly more than one out of 
four (28.8 per cent) chain places had only chain papers (i.e., no 
non-chain competition); at the later date (1933) almost three 
out of every four (70.9 per cent) chain places had only chain 
papers. In 1923 there were only thirty-two out of the 111 chain 
cities that were 100 per cent chain; in 1933 this had increased 
to 188 out of 265. This is, indeed, a noteworthy increase. Only 
two of the thirty-two “100 per cent chain places” in 1923 had 
100,000 population or more; in 1933 fifteen of the 188 “100 per 
cent chain places” were in cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more. 
That is, in 1933 fifteen cities of 100,000 population or more had 
only chain newspapers. These cities were Albany, Rochester 
(N.Y.), Camden, Pittsburgh, Akron, Canton, Toledo, Flint, 
Grand Rapids, Duluth, St. Paul, Kansas City (Kan.), Norfolk, 
Long Beach, and San Diego. In 1923 there had been only two, 
Birmingham and Kansas City (Kan.) * 


OLITICALLY, chain circulation has been preponderantly 

Independent since 1923, or at least has professed this label 
in Ayer’s and other compilations. At that time about two-thirds 
(61.3 per cent of total daily and 66.0 per cent of Sunday chain 
circulation) of all chain circulation was designated as politically 
Independent. The combined Democrat and Republican chain 
circulation was less than one-fifth (18.1 per cent of total daily 
and 7.4 per cent of Sunday chain circulation) of all chain cir- 
culation. Eighty-one and nine-tenths (81.9) per cent of all daily 


* Ibid., pp. 125-126. 
% Ibid., pp. 126-129, 134-136. 
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and 92.6 per cent of all Sunday chain circulation was Independ- 
ent leaning (i.e., I, I-D, or I-R). The smallest category was Re- 
publican, with only 3.2 per cent of all total daily circulation 
and only 1.0 per cent of all Sunday circulation. By 1933 the 
Independent proportion had increased to 73.7 per cent for daily 
and 73.4 per cent for Sunday chain circulation. The combined 
Democrat and Republican circulation declined from 18.1 per 
cent to 6.2 per cent for dailies and from 7.4 per cent to 5.1 per 
cent for Sunday papers. The proportion of Independent lean- 
ing circulation increased from 81.9 per cent to 93.8 per cent 
for dailies, and from 92.6 per cent to 94.9 per cent for Sunday 
circulation. Therefore, it would appear that the political desig- 
nation of Independent was not only the favorite in 1923 but 
had increased in favor by 1933. The straight party designations 
(Democrat and Republican) as a whole dropped, although in- 
dividually the Republican increased slightly. 

The number of chain papers bearing the designation Inde- 
pendent declined somewhat relatively in spite of a very sub- 
stantial absolute increase. The combined straight party desig- 
nations showed little tendency to change relatively. But the 
number of I-D and I-R chain papers increased relatively as 
well as absolutely. Taking the number of all Independent lean- 
ing chain papers, we find that they had the same relative num- 
bers in 1933 as in 1923, but had more than doubled their num- 
ber absolutely. 

Geographically as well as for the country as a whole we find 
a preponderance of Independent chain daily circulation, al- 
though only three geographical divisions (Middle Atlantic, 
East South Central, and Pacific) showed appreciable relative 
increases in the 10-year period. All nine geographic divisions, 
however, increased their Independent circulation absolutely. In 
1923 only one division (East South Central) out of the nine did 
not have more than half (a majority) of its circulation desig- 
nated as Independent. Four divisions had more than three- 
quarters of their circulation designated as Independent. 

In 1933 five divisions had more than three-quarters Inde- 
pendent chain circulation, and one division was still under the 
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fifty per cent mark (West South Central with 48.3 per cent). 
In 1923 the East South Central group had 22.7 per cent. The 
highest Independent divisions in 1933 from a relative stand- 
point were the Pacific, Mountain, New England, and Middle 
Atlantic States, all being over eighty per cent Independent. 
The Sunday situation was similar, but with some striking minor 
variations. In 1933 the New England States were 100 per cent 
Independent, the Mountain States, 96.7 per cent, and the Pa- 
cific States, 95.1 per cent. 

Another significant trend in political designation is the grow- 
ing tendency for chains to be of no single political faith, but to 
have proportions of different party affiliations. This would 
seem to emphasize the almost purely commercial character of 
chains in America today. Even in 1923 more than half of the 
chains had two or more different political designations, and by 
1933 the proportion was still higher (58.8 per cent in 1923, and 
67.2 per cent in 1933). There was also a greater tendency for 
papers in the same chain to cut across the two major political 
designations, there being only two such chains in 1923, and 
seven in 1933. H. C. Ogden had papers of all five political desig- 
nations in 1933.7 

In the 10-year period since 1923, little change occurred in 
the relative positions of the three largest chains, although 
Patterson-McCormick and Scripps-Howard exchanged places, 
assuming circulation, and not number of papers, as the criterion 
of position. Hearst was still the largest (with a total daily cir- 
culation of 4,502,654 and a Sunday circulation of 5,468,816) 
chain in 1933, but Patterson-McCormick which was in third 
place in 1923 was the second largest chain in 1933 (with a total 
daily circulation of 2,200,098 and a Sunday circulation of 
2,643,219). Scripps-Howard dropped from second place in 1923 
to third in 1933 (with a total daily circulation of 1,858,160 and 
a Sunday circulation of only 493,365). In 1923 Hearst had 
22 papers in 15 cities in 10 states and the District of Columbia. 
Scripps-Howard had 26 papers in 26 cities in 13 states and the 

2% Ibid., pp. 142-162. The important question of the real meaning of self-professed 
political designations was not investigated by the present writer because it demands 


separate, extended research. This whole problem deserves the careful attention of some 
competent research journalist. 
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District of Columbia. By 1933 Hearst had expanded his opera- 
tions slightly to 25 papers in 18 cities in 12 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Scripps-Howard had slightly contracted its 
operations in the 10-year period having only 24 papers in 24 
cities in 12 states and the District of Columbia. Patterson- 
McCormick had only two papers in two cities in both periods. 
The ten largest chains in 1923 were Hearst, Scripps-Howard, 
Patterson-McCormick, Pulitzer, Ochs, Curtis-Martin, Shaffer, 
Booth, Scripps League and Enwright. In 1933 the ten largest 
were Hearst, Patterson-McCormick, Scripps-Howard, Paul 
Block, Ochs, Frank E. Gannett, Ridder, Stern, Scripps League, 
and Booth.” 

In 1923 Hearst led only in circulation (Sunday as well as 
total daily) and in the number of Sunday papers. By 1935 
Hearst had the largest circulation (total daily and Sunday), 
the largest number of papers (total daily and Sunday), and was 
in the largest number of states. In 1935 as well as in 1923 
Hearst and Scripps-Howard were the only two nationwide 
chains. 

In 1933 the Hearst total daily circulation was larger than the 
combined total daily circulations of the Patterson-McCormick 
and Scripps-Howard papers, and almost included the fourth 
largest chain. The Hearst Sunday circulation was larger than 
the combined Sunday circulation of the fourteen next largest 
chains. The total daily circulation of the Hearst papers was 
12.8 per cent of all total daily circulation, and 22.7 per cent of 
all Sunday circulation in the United States in 1933. That is, 
about 13 out of every 100 daily papers, and about 23 out of 
every 100 Sunday papers published in this country in 1933 
were owned** by Hearst. Relatively, this represents only a 
small increase over 1923, although the Hearst papers have in- 
creased their absolute circulation more than any other chain 
since 1923. One-third of all daily chain circulation, and almost 
one-half of all Sunday chain circulation was Hearst circulation 
in 1933. The 1935 figures were substantially the same. 

7 Ibid., pp. 164-176. 


28Qne individual who examined the original manuscript of this article crossed out 
the word “owned” and wrote over it the word “manufactured.” 
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TABLE 5 


Number, Circulation, and Per Cent of Circulation of Chain Daily and Sunday 
Newspapers in the United States, by Individual Chains: 1923. 








Chain Total Daily Chain Sunday 


Name of Chain * Circulation 





Circulation 





Number %a %b No. Number Ga %b 





‘ 8,400,070 348 108 1 
. Scripps-Howard 1,215,051 124 39 
. Patterson-McCormick . . 1,170,712 12.0 
. Joseph Pulitzer 825,259 
365,232 
. Curtis-Martin 316,747 
. J. C. Shaffer 291,779 
. Booth Newspapers .... 229,124 
. Scripps League 205,792 
. F. W. Enwright 166,203 
. Clover Leaf 153,695 
. F. E. Gannett 5 144,130 
. F. W. Kellogg 134,192 
116,377 
92,719 
. Victor Hanson 90,202 
. J. D. Ewing 84,400 
. Lee Syndicate 83,588 
9. F. I. Thompson 79,470 
. S. L. Slover § 69,740 
. R. B. Whitman 66,646 
. Arthur Capper 59,005 
8. C. K. McClatchy 55,616 
. J. S. Knight 51,846 
5. H. C. Ogden 47,196 
. Guy P. Gannett ‘ 38,376 
$4,557 
4 $2,171 
. John Fahey 32,011 0.0 
. J. H. Perry ‘ $1,958 . : 0.1 
. Fentress-Marsh 27,173 * t 2 9,515 0.3 
. J. L. Stewart 25.857 s 0.0 
. Westchester 15,242 j t 0.0 
. J. F. Burke 14,911 : : 0.0 


4,110,198 45.0 19.1 
233,855 26 1.1 
1,454,087 159 638 
1,051,299 115 49 
568,965 62 
247,297 8 2.7 
274,655 3.0 
103,680 = 1.1 
0 0.0 
15,904 02 
128,217 14 
41,877 0.45 
0 00 
221,184 24 
75,960 O08 
99,313 1.1 
122,468 1.3 
30,658 0.3 
65,323 0.7 
49,800 0.5 
32,968 O04 
61,046 0.7 
0 0.0 
12,598 0.1 
27,291 03 
32,374 0.4 
31,963 O04 
0.0 
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United States ......... 158 9,767,047 100.0 31.1 65 9,128,955 100.0 





* Source: Table 5 is based on the list of chains and chain papers given in the fol- 
lowing article: “80 Newspaper Group Ownerships Control 150 U. S. Dailies,’ Editor & 
Publisher, 56:5-6 (February 16, 1924). A few minor changes were made. The name of 
the chain is usually the one by which it was last known. 

a. See Table 6 under (a). b. See Table 6 under (b). 


At this later period two-fifths of all daily circulation in Cali- 
fornia was Hearst circulation; one-half of the Swnday circula- 
tion of all California papers was Hearst’s. For Illinois one- 
quarter of all daily circulation was Hearst’s; two-fifths of all 
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} TABLE 6 
rn Number, Circulation, and Per Cent of Circulation of Chain Daily and Sunday 
Newspapers in the United States, by Individual Chains: 1935 
Chain Total Daily Chain Sunday 
Name of Chain * Circulation Circulation 
No. Number %a %b No. Number Ga %b 
1 We. BR, OE. os ss 26 5,177,593 326 136 17 6,799,223 46.1 242 
} 2. Patterson-McCormick .. 2 2,440,608 15.4 6.4 2 3,474,267 23.5 123 
f . 3. Seripps-Howard ...... 23 1,927,896 122 65.1 7 582,378 39 2.1 
. 4. Paul Block ........... 7 617,347 39 6 $3 271,209 18 10 
Ys ee 0 eee 2 499,030 - 3.1 13 2 764,643 52 27 
/6. FP. EB. Gannett......... 16 445,220 28 12 5 192,514 13 07 
Se ee 3 441,142 28 12 0 0 00 0.0 
if 8. J. David Stern........ + 414,640 26 1.1 1 330,885 22 12 
i} 9. Gardner Cowles ....... 3 352,318 22 029 1 266,632 18 09 
10. Scripps League ........ 11 280879 18 07 $ 48094 OS 02 
: 11. Ridder Brothers ...... 7 272,684 1.7 0.7 + 191,614 13 0.7 
4 12. Booth Newspapers .... 8 266,210 1.7 0.7 5 146,689 10 045 
ra 13. S. E. Thomason....... 2 255,203 16 0.7 2 270,501 18 1.0 
, 2 14. Lee Syndicate ........ 12 201,809 13 05 4 99,330 0.7 04 
4 15. Shaffer Group ........ 2 189,655 09 04 2 176398 12 06 
* 16. Copley Press ......... 6 138,710 09 O04 4 104288 0.7 O4 
Li i 4 Ee 4 135418 09 O04 3 115,206 O08 04 
" Be 18. S. I. Newhouse........ 3 121,440 O08 03 2 96,226 0.7 03 
~ ' 19. Brush-Moore ......... 6 118,729 0.7 O38 2 59,531 04 02 
ul 20. C. K. McClatchy...... 4 107,957 0.7 03 2 42,883 03 02 
‘}, 21. Federated Publications. 3 97,182 06 03 2 44,682 03 02 
' OD: Ti. X.. GR... cscs ees 15 92,795 06 O02 3 39,862 03 O.1 
f ; eee 5 90,908 O06 02 1 10,991 O01 0.0 
7 24. G. P. Gannett......... 4 79,882 05 O02 1 43,837 03 0.2 
7% 25. Fentress-Marsh ....... 9 79,691 05 02 7 76,389 05 03 
' OS. 2. Th. Tee. coos ss 2 78,857 05 02 0 0 00 0.0 
B, 27. Westchester .......... 7 63,218 04 02 0 0 00 00 
, | 28. Arthur Capper ....... 2 62620 04 O02 2 61,348 04 02 
' OD. G. GR TORR. « occ caccian 3 61,519 O04 02 2 61,002 04 02 
." eS. ee 3 59,482 04 02 2 54,560 04 02 
31. Howe Newspapers .... 7 58,408 04 02 3 43,283 03 02 
32. Decatur Newspapers... 4 58,239 04 02 2 47,420 03 02 
$3. ©. S. Stauffer.......... 8 52,510 03 O01 2 19,179 O1 O.1 
34. Central Newspapers... 9 41,948 03 O.1 9 42,114 O38 0.1 
t ee ee 3 39,729 03 0.1 1 24.940 02 O01 
» 3 36. So. Calif. Asso. Nps... 7 36,562 02 O.1 0 0 00 00 
8 ST. &. Be. Peee....... 7 35,8382 02 0.1 3 23,328 02 0.1 
oS. &. B. Mehiver........ 6 35,762 O02 O.1 1 13,402 O01 0.0 
Se. J. Te. Mewes... ... 5 30,195 O02 O.1 1 16,1386 O1 O.1 
os oe eS re 5 29.626 02 0.1 3 28677 02 O01 
a 41. J. L. Stewart.......... 3 24,852 02 0.1 0 0 00 0.0 
. 42. C. A. Rowley......... 4 222022 O01 O01 0 0 00 00 
; Ve ee Se ee 3 22.031 O01 0.1 0 0 00 00 
* ee Sf eee 2 21,120 O1 0.1 0 0 00 00 
th 45. Dy. Th. PROM. .6. 5 csc. 5 20,886 0.1 0.1 1 4,122 00 0.0 
: rt : 46. S. A, FRGRMS...... 6055. 4 19,550 O01 O11 2 12,941 O11 00 
« a a re 3 18,517 O1 0.0 3 18,773 O1 0.1 
- 46. D. DB. Taney ........ 3 18,023 01 0.0 2 16,919 O01 O.1 
> il 49. W. J. McGiffin........ 4 15.7066 01 00 2 6.889 00 0.0 
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TABLE 6 — Continued 








Chain Total Daily Chain Sunday 





Name of Chain * Circulation Circulation 





Number %a %b No. Number %a 


Grandon Group 14,744 0.1 : 0 0.0 
. So. Oregon Newspapers 13,890 0.1 . 7,311 0.0 
. Lusk-Mitchell 2 12,630 0.1 
_M. C. Speidel 11,595 0.1 
54. H. F. Byrd 11,322 0.1 
11,277 
11,106 
10,820 
10,680 
8,429 
: 7,016 
j1. Peninsula Newspapers. . 6,791 ; d : 
. Hancock-Braden 6,762 , F 0.0 
33. Walter Murray : t ; 0.0 





United States 41.6 131 14,758,550 100.0 524 


* Source: Table 6 is based on the Editor @& Publisher list of chains and chain papers 
with the additions and deletions noted earlier in this article, “Principal Newspaper 
Chains of United States and Canada,” Editor & Publisher, International Year Book 
Number for 1936, 69:126 (January 25, 1936). The name given is usually that by which 
the chain was last known. ; 

a. Per cent that the circulation of each chain is of the total chain circulation (total 
daily and Sunday, respectively). i 

b. Per cent that the circulation of each chain is of the circulation of all dailies 
(i.e., chain and non-chain) (total daily and Sunday, respectively). 





Sunday circulation was Hearst circulation. For the State of 
New York, Hearst also owned one-quarter of all daily circula- 
tion; he owned one-third of all Sunday New York circulation. 
For New York City the Hearst proportions were slightly 
higher. The Hearst proportions in Chicago were still higher, 
running about one-third for daily circulation and almost one- 
half for Sunday circulation. In Washington, D. C., the propor- 
tion of Hearst papers among the daily circulation was the 
highest of all the larger cities, running only a little under one- 
half; the Sunday proportion was only slightly less than the 
daily proportion. Certainly these proportions speak for them- 
selves, and provide food for thought.”° 


LTHOUGH THE FIRST chain of dailies dates back 

almost sixty years, most of the existing chains in 1934 were 

only about nine years old (the modal age). Their mean or 
2° Ibid., pp. 178-187. 
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average age was about eleven years. The oldest existing chain 
in 1934 was the Scripps-Howard Newspapers which were 
started in 1890, and, therefore, were 44 years old. The second 
oldest chain was the Hearst group, started in 1895; it was 39 
years old. The only other chains 30 years old or more were the 
Adolph S. Ochs papers and the Lee Syndicate papers, which 
were respectively, 38 and 35 years old. Only seven of the 1934 
chains were 20 years old or more. They were Cox (29), Ewing 
(26), Ogden (26), Shaffer (23), Slover (22), Stewart (22), and 
Booth (20). y 

In contrast to the mean age of eleven years for the 61 chains 
which were in existence in 1934, the mean age of the 28 chains 
that disappeared between 1924 and 1934 was only about 5.5 
years. The surviving chains of 1934 were, therefore, twice as 
long-lived on the average as the chains which failed to survive 
in the preceding ten-year period. This is another indication that 
the chain ownership tendency is still vigorous. The older chains 
continue to grow, for the most part; the chains that die tend 
to be the younger chains. It also appears that the largest chains 
tend to be the oldest; the ten largest chains are about twice as 
old as all chains, on the average. In the last eleven years about 
five chains were started annually, and about 2.5 chains disap- 
peared annually. That is, for every chain that disappeared be- 
tween 1923 and 1934, two new chains, on the average, were 
started. *° 


80 Ibid., pp. 189-194. 





Regulation of the Press 
in the Seventeenth Century 


Excerpts from the Records of the Court 
of the Stationers’ Company 


By Frep S. Sresert 
Umiversity of Illinois 


HE DAY-TO-DAY administration of the regulations of 
the press in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies is nowhere so minutely set out as in the records of the 
Court of the Stationers’ Company. These records, invaluable 
for the future historian of English journalism, have only re- 
cently been made available to scholars by the officials of the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers and Newspaper-Makers. 
Mr. Edward Arber, whose monumental “Transcript of the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers, 1554-1640” was published in 1875-7, was for 
some reason denied permission to publish that portion of Reg- 
ister B (folios 427 to 486) which is labeled “Decrees and Ordi- 
nances.” Nor was he permitted to publish the volume of rec- 
ords listed as Court Book C. The officers of the Company in 
1875 possibly feared that the contents of the records would 
place the fathers of English printing in an unfavorable light. 
The recent officers of the Company, however, have taken a 
broader view of the matter. Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh, a member 
of the Court of the Company and of the Council of the Biblio- 
graphical Society (London), re-opened the question, and per- 
mission was granted Dr. W. W. Greg and Miss Edith Boswell 
to photostat and publish those records omitted by Mr. Arber. 
The result of their labors is the volume “Records of the Court 
of the Stationers’ Company, 1576-1602 — from Register B.' 
Unfortunately funds have not been available for the publi- 
cation of Court Book C, a manuscript volume of 600 pages, 
which covers the period of greatest interest to the historian of 
journalism. Through the good offices of Mr. Ralph Blumenfeld, 
1 The Bibliographical Society, London. Oxford University Press, 1930. 
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one time editor of the London Daily Express and Deputy Mas- 
ter of the Worshipful Company of Stationers and Newspaper- 
Makers, and Mr. T. R. Rivington, clerk of the Company, I was 
permitted to examine the Court Books and to make excerpts 
from them. 

The records of the Court of Assistants, which was the legis- 
lative and administrative body of the Company, consist of the 
following: Liber C, 1602-1654/5; Liber D, 1654/5-1679; Liber 
E, 1674-1683; Liber F, 1683-1697; Liber G, 1697-1717. 

The following excerpts are from Liber C and Liber D. Both 
these volumes contain masses of details concerning printing- 
trade disputes, valuable for the historian of English printing 
but of only slight interest to the historian of journalism and of 
freedom of the press. I therefore have attempted to select those 
entries which deal with the publishers of corontoes, diurnals 
and news books, and with the regulations affecting printers and 
publishers. The records take us through the ascendency of the 
Company in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, its 
gradual decline during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
and its final eclipse under the Restoration. The principal cause 
for the failure of the Company to maintain its position in the 
printing trade was its unholy alliance with the government 
whereby the printers hesitatingly agreed in return for printing 
privileges and monopolies to enforce the governmental regula- 
tions against freedom of expression. The minutes of the Court 
Books reveal the early printers as essentially-human beings, en- 
gaged in a trade for the purpose of securing a livelihood and 
unconcerned with the philosophical principles of liberty of the 
press. The records present new material on the agitation against 
monopolies, copyright, ecclesiastical control of printing, diffi- 
culties with the licensing system, trade protection against for- 
eigners and the pressure put upon the Company by the gov- 
ernment through Mr. L’Estrange. Intimate glimpses of the 
seventeenth century tradesman are presented in such entries as 
2 June 1653, where the over-zealous snooper was reprimanded 
for seizing a press to his own use. 


I wish to thank Mr. Blumenfeld and Mr. Rivington for the 
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opportunity and permission to make the following excerpts 
from the records at Stationers Hall, London. 
23 January 1620 [Liber C, folio 67] 


Whereas it was ordered 19 May 1612 amongst other things that 
5 printers onely should have the printing of all ballads,’ It is now 
ordered by this court ? that for some circomstemence |sic] that have 
arisen by reason thereof that the said order in that print shall be 
void And that the sellers of ballads may print their own copies 
wh{blot] themselves. 

13 August 1621 [Lib. C, f. 69b] 

It is ordered that W”" Aldee and Thomas Archer ® shall be com- 
mitted to prison upon Mr. Secretary Calverts* commande for 
printing a book called A breife Discription of the reasons that make 
the declaracion of war against the king of Bohemia as being Elector 
of Palatine® .. ® 22 January last of noe value or money and 
therefore not to be presperted.[?] It is alsoe ordered that the barres 
of his presses shall be taken downe.* 

8 October 1621 |Lib. C, f. 70] 

Whereas W. Aldee hath latelie imprinted divers bookes without 
lycense or entrance, and being called into question for the same 
hath used verie unfitting wordes and scandalous speeches of the 
Master and wardens, and Tables of Assistants, It is therefore this 
daie ordered that he shall not be warned to attend any more as a 
liverie man, untill he shall submitt himself to this table.® 
12 November 1621 |Lib. C, f. 70] 

It is ordered that Nathaniel Butter for printing Two letters from 
the ... . to the ffrench king ® without entrance shall paie for a fine 
to the Companie 1-8", 7° 
3 February 1622 |Lib. C, f. 75b] 

It is ordered that N. Butter, Bourne, Dowenes, Sheppard, Tho. 
Charde, paie to Nathaniell Newbarie 8 p. for printing his copie v.z. 
the King of France, his edict. etc. 


1The terms of the regulation for printing ballads are set out in Lib. C, fol. 28b. 

2 The Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ Company commonly referred to in the 
following entries as the ‘‘Table.” 

Both Edward Aldee (Alde) and Thomas Archer printed ballads, new books and 
early corontoes. The William here referred to may have been Edward's son. 

‘The principal secretary of State under James I. 

5 The printers evidently were punished for printing comments on foreign affairs. 

® Indecipherable. 

7The common sixteenth and seventeenth century measure for rendering a press 
unserviceable. 

8 Aldee made his submission on 5 July 1632. Lib. C, f. 77b and 78. 

*One of the earliest news-pamphlets published by Butter. 

1 Butter paid his fine 11 May 1622. Lib. C, f. 72b. 
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22 October 1623 [Lib. C, f. 79] 

A press kept contrary to decree of Star Chamber taken and de- 

faced. 
22 October 1624 [Lib. C, f. 83b] 

Butter fined for printing a coronto contrary to order.'! 
23 November 1630 [Lib. C, f. 108b] 

This day by direction from ye Ld. Bp. of London, order was 
given to ye Master Printers most of them being present yt every 
printer is to sett his name to any book yt he printeth, & yt no one 
sett their names to any book except he be a Master Printer allowed 
according to the decree in Starr chamber. 

It is this day ordered y‘ y® Printers that use to printe the Al- 
manacks shall sett their names or 2 letters of it whereby ye Com- 
pany may know by whom they are printed.” 

11 January 1631 [Lib. C, f. 117] 

This day all the printers that were present (being quarter day) 
ane order to them that noe bookes (licensed by my Ld. Bp. of Lon- 
don) should be printed by any printer whatsoever without the 
license printed with the book." 

3 September 1632 [Lib. C, f. 121] 

This day a presse being erected in Shoredich by John Hamon '* 
contrary to the decree in Star-Chamber was defaced and made un- 
serviceable the ninth day of this month following in ye presence 
of the wardens & divers of the assistants. Likewise one presse taken 
in the Minorie supposed to be William Harris being unlawfully 
erected, was also defaced & made unserviceable in the presence as 
aforesaid. 

10 May 1634 [Lib. C, f. 127] 


At a court holden this day the Table took into conside[ration] 
the matter concerning Michaell Sparkes his standing con[victed] by 
a censure in the Starr Chamber. And that hee was talken] by Mr. 


Pryn upon the pillory with a paper on his [. . . .] consured was this 
present day apointed accordingly. Now [..... ] no scandall may 
come or arrive to the Society here |. . . .| [f. 127b] And his other 


great offences the Court thought fitt and so ordered that the said 


11 Butter was again fined 24 Dec. 1624 (Lib. C, f. 84b) for “‘unfitting speeches” to 
Mr. Barrett. 

12 This item is copied a second time on f. 109b by a second clerk. 

13 The practice had been to omit the terms of the official license in the printed book. 

14 London bookseller. 1614-1630. 

16 The margin is worn so that the ends of the lines are missing. Sparkes’ punishment 
followed his publication of William Prynne’s Historio-Mastiz which was entered in Reg- 
ister D, f. 207, 16 October 1630; cancelled 1 December 1634. 
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Michaell Sparks shall from henceforth bee suspended from the liv- 
ery and not to be warned to attend or bee present with ye rest of 
the livery at any time. And in case he shall contemptuously offer 
to come without warning, Then ye Table have thought fitt not 
only to remove him presently but also to take such further course 
as shall be thought fitt. 

27 April 1634 [Lib. C, f. 129] 

Whereas the companies Almanacks which have been heretofore 
printed are now questioned in the high commission court for not 
being licensed according to order, the Table have taken it into 
consideration and ordered that noe Almanacks shall be hereafter 
printed without lawful license. And the same to be entered in the 
Register book of copies. And the printers that print the same are 
to deliver back the written copy & license that the same may be 
safely kept from tyme to tyme. 

1 December 1634 [Lib. C, f. 130] 

By command this day from Mr Attorney Noy the book called 
Histrio Mastiz is to be crossed out of the entrance book of copies, 
which this day accordingly was performed. But the same is to be 
entered to him again in case it shall be allowed to be sold.'® 
25 May 1635 [Lib. C, f. 134] 

Whereas divers strangers doe dayly bring into this kingdom 
great quantities of Books which are printed as well against re- 
ligion & state as also against the kinges letters patent granted to 
divers persons and also divers books particularly belonging to di- 
vers persons of this company to the great disturbance in the state 
and losse to many members of this company. It is this day or- 
dered that Dr. Reeme the Kings advocate be presently attended 
and he to advise with Mr. Attorney Generall & Mr. Solicitor for 
speedy order to be taken for redresse. And Mr. Ffetherston, Mr. 
Downes, |... . . | & Thompson the clarke are requested to follow 
the business. And to see what shall be advised therein for the ob- 
teining of a proclamation for that other thing now exceeding hurt- 
ful to the Company in general. 

4 September 1638 [Lib. C, f. 150] 

A gratuity of xx ™ given to the kings Attorney touching the 

new decree in Starchamber.* 


1° The ‘“‘clerke” of the Company frequently protected himself and the publisher by 
such “saving’’ clauses. See note 15. 


17 Star Chamber Decree of July 11. 1638. Transcript IV, 529-536. 
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5 February 1638/9 [Lib. C, f. 153] 

Joseph Hunscott admitted to the livery. Fee of xx ™ remitted 
because (he hath done the company good service in many busi- 
nesses).1§ 

7 February 1644 [Lib. C, f. 214] 

|[Hunscott had seized some books printed by Thomas Walkeley 
contrary to the Ordinance of Parl.| It was ordered that the said 
Mr. Hunscott shall be defended at the charges of the Company 
against the said W. & all other persons whatsoever for or concern- 
ing any search or seizure by him already made or hereafter to be 
made in pursuance of any order or comand of Parl. concerning 
Printing or of the Orders of the Company. 

24 September 1649 [Lib. C, f. 259] 

Act of Parl. for printing was this day read! etc — being all 
warned to the end that obedience should bee done by them in what 
they are concerned. 

16 August 1652 [Lib. C, f. 269b] 

Theis presents witness that wee Miles lesher, John Legett & 
Richard Thrale master and wardens of the Company of Stationers 
for the tyme being authorized and required to put in execution an 
order of Parl. for regulating printing bearing date the 14th Jun. 
1643.2° do by virtue of the power therein and thereby given us, 
depute and (as much as in us lyes) authorize Peter Cole, Rich. 
Westbrooke, Joseph Hunscott, Jno Hunscott, Robert Everard, Jno. 
Maior. Jno. Bridge, Jno. Greene, James Skelton, Simon Dover 
|f 270] and Nath. Horvell or any two or more of them (where of 
the said Peter Cole alwaies to bee one) to execute the said act of 
Parl. And to doe and perform whatsoever wee the said M‘ & 
Wardens of the Comp* aforesaid authorized and required to doe 
by the said Act. And this deputation and authority to continue in 
force from the day of the date hereof untill wee the said M" and 
Wardons shall revoke the same-Given under our hands and seales 
this 16° Aug. 1652. 

28 September 1652 [Lib. C, f. 271] 

This day ffoure journeymen printers came to the Table & com- 
plained of Peter Cole’s petition to the Com‘ of Plundered Mini- 
sters. 

18 Chiefly in ferreting out secret presses. He was admitted as beadle to the company, 
30 August 1641, Lib. C, f. 169b. 

1 Act of Parliament, 20 September 1649. Firth and Rait, Acts and Ordinances of the 
Interregnum Il, 245. 


2 Order of Parliament setting up board of licensers. Thomason Tracts, Brit. Mus., 
E. 588 (1). 
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The Table answered them that if Mr. Coles petition bee in op- 
position to their obtaining a further act of Parl. they doe not owne 
the same but must and will prosecute the obtaining the said Act.?! 
18 January 1652/3 [Lib. C, f. 273b] 

The table was acq' that an offensive & scandalous Almanack is 
printing at ffrancis Neales house in Aldgate street. Ordered that 
Warden Thrale (with others whom hee shall desire) seize the said 
Almanack Presse and letter. 

2 June 1653 [Lib. C, f. 280b] 

Thomas Mabb desires the Table to deliver him back a Presse 
taken away by Warden Thrale not being found imediately offend- 
ing which ye warden confessed & thereupon it was ordered yt 
warden Thrale bee authorized to deliver it back again accordingly. 
7 Aug. 1654 [Lib. C, f. 280] 

Marchmond Nedham paid 20 pounds in gold for presenting a 
matter |?] to the Councell.?? 

22 October 1656 [Lib. D, f. 14] 

This day the clerke acquainted the Table with what proceedings 
have been in preparation of a new Bill for Printing vizt that a 
draught thereof hath by him been made according to the instruc- 
tions of ye 17 & 18" inst. which this Table approve and commend 
the further care of getting the same to passe to ye wardens who 
are desired from time to time to call to their assistance such other 
members of the Table as they shall judge meet & to go to Counsell 
upon ye whole matter.”* 

3 November 1656 |Lib. D, f. 15b] 

Hunscott reported that a Member of Parl. (William Kiffin) had 
imported 2000 Bibles & 2000 Psalmes. Ordered a suit be commenced 
against him. 

16 March 1656 [Lib. D, f. 18b] 

The intended business of this court was to summon the journey- 
men Printers hither who (or some of them) being come were called 
in, of whom our Master demanded the grounds of their proceedings 
at Westminster & the meaning of certain printed papers dispersed 
by them. They answered that their desires were only to prevent 

21 This entry refers to the growing difficulties between printer-publishers and jour- 
neymen- printers. A new Licensing Act was passed by Parliament 7 ~yey 1652/3, 
reprinted in Clyde, ‘“‘The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press,’’ App 

22 Here is evidence that the notorious Commonwealth writer and PP ear had already 
begun his manipulations. 


23 The printers were dissatisfied with Cromwell's printing ordinance of August 28, 
1655. Thomason Tracts, Brit. Mus., E 1064(58). 
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supernumerary apprentices, & that none might sett up the Trade 
not having served an apprenticeship to some lawful master printer 
& that they intended not any opposition to the companie where- 
upon they were acquainted with the Companies proceeding & their 
expedients read wherein is prayed a remedy against the very same 
things complained of by the journeymen whereon having received 
satisfaction (as they seemed) departed promising to forebeare fur- 
ther opposition or to yt purpose. 

6 February 1659/60 [Lib. D, f. 51b] 

Our master acquaints the table with a warrant late granted by 
the Counsell of State & directed to the Master Wardens & Assist- 
ants of this Company & every or any of them for putting in exe- 
cution all the Lawes concerning the regulation of printing. To- 
gether with a subsequent order from the said Counsell enjoining 
and empowering Richard Tomlins and William Leadson to be as- 
sistant to ye said Master & Wardens as they shall appoint both 
which were read & ordered that ye said warrant to the M'. War- 
dens & Assistants be put in speedy and effectuall execution, And 
that all the members of the Table be desired to be from time to 
time Assistant in the premises, particularly the care thereof is com- 
mitted to Mr. Warden Thrale & Mr. Pulleyn. And the said Rich. 
Tomlins & William Leadson are to repair to the said wardens and 
to do as they shall be by them required. 

2 June 1662 [Lib. D, f. 71b] 

A Bill for printing drawn by Counsell was publicquely read to 
the Printers who were all summoned to that purpose.** 
12 May 1663 [Lib. D, f. 81] 

(Last of 59 master printers in London) 

6 May 1664 [Lib. D, f. 92b] 

Mr. Dever this day made complaint that Mr. Roger L’Estrange 
ere | disposed of a copppy of his which he had lately pur- 
chased. Ordered that whensoever, wheresoever, the said Mr. Dever 
shall discover & find the said coppy either in printing or otherwise 
the beadle to this company shall go along with him, & seize the said 
coppy & the sheete thereby printed to the use of the said Mr. 
Dever.*® 


% The Bill became the Licensing Act, 13, 14, Car. II, Cap. 33, which was re-enacted 
in 1679 and 1684 and which finally failed to pass Parliament in 1695. 

% The contest between the Stationers’ Company and the Overseer of the Press was 
beginning. 
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21 July 1664 [Lib. D, f. 94b] 

Whereas the copy of the Patent granted by His Ma‘ to Roger 
L’Estrange Esq. ** has bin perused It is agreed that what assistance 
can be afforded therein shall be readily thereunto yielded. In order 
whereunto it is desired that Mr. L’estrange will please to expresse 
in writing what that assistance may be which he desired from the 
Company, & to deliver the same to the Master & Wardens or to 
any one of them. 

5 September 1664 [Lib. D, f. 96b] 

L’Estrange appeared before the Table. 
17 November 1667 [Lib. D, f. 136] 

(At the Hospital Hall)?* This day Mr. Warden Royston pro- 
duced a letter to the Table under the hand of Mr. Tomkins of the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury whereby he signified that it was 
his Grace’s pleasure to be attended with 2 of the Bookes called the 
Protestant Almanake and that the whole impression thereof should 
be stopped [f 1366] untill further orders from his grace, & where- 
upon ordered that the Clerke of the Companie doe give speedy no- 
tice to Mr. Ponder (who prints the said Almanaks) of my Lord of 
Canterburys command, as likewise to show him the letters. And 
so leave a copie of the same with him, which was accordingly doone. 
10 August 1668 [Lib. D, f. 143b] 

This day an order from the King and counsell was read to the 
liverie presently after dynner, commanding that no Bookseller or 
Printer shall send or disperse of any Bookes whatsoever to Persons 
called Hawkers,”* & that frequent searches be made in printing 
houses and booksellers shoppes for unlicensed and seditious bookes 
and pamphletts. 

7 October 1668 [Lib. D, f. 146] 

All printers ordered to send in 3 copies of every book printed, 
one for Kings library & 1 for each university —as by act of P. Sept. 
28, 1665. 

15 October 1669 [Lib. D, f. 163] 

Warrant under hand of the Rt. Hon. Phillip Thomas Howard 
of Norfolk, Lord High Almoner to the Queen to John Winter to 
print A Lyturgicall Discourse of the Holy Sacrifice to the Mass — 
Ordered that the Warrant be delivered to Ld Bp of London. 


% See Kitchen, “Sir Roger L’Estrange,”’ London, 1913. 

27 The London fire of 1666 had destroyed Stationers Hall. 

% An order of the City of London (1668) relating to the suppression of the sale of 
“Gazetts, News-books, Libells, or other pamphlets” is preserved in the Guildhall library. 
2th. 5(42). 
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7 March 1669/70 [Lib. D, f. 168] 

Presses of Jo. Winter, which was seized last October, upon re- 
quest of the Queen was redelivered to him. 
5 September 1670 [Lib. D, f. 174] 

Whereas Roger L’Estrange, Esq. this day tendered a paper to 
this Table intituled the Particulars of His Ma‘* comands towards 
the regulation of the Presse to be comunicated to the Company 
of stationers. vizt. 

1. That all the members of the said Co’pany become bound in 
Recognzance to his Ma‘’ not to vend, publish, or disperse, bynd or 
stich upp, print, cause or suffer to be printed, any book, pamphlett, 
or paper, whatsoever, without a lawful lycence first had & obtained. 

2. That the Company make a by-law that noe Printer whatso- 
ever transgressing (ut supra) shalbe allowed the Printing of any of 
the Bookes, or any part of the Bookes granted to the said Co. by 
his Ma“ charter for the space of 3 years. 

3. That what member soever of the Co. of Stat. having an in- 
terest in the English stock,”® shall offend in manner aforesaid, shall 
have the profitt of his stock sequestered for one year by the said 
Co. & disposed by them, to the poore of the said Co. 

It is ordered that the Clerke of this Co. shall in the name of this 
table retourne answer to Mr. L’Estrange aforesaid, that His Mat 
commands for regulation of the press, & by the Master Wardens, 
& Assistants, of the said Co. of Stat. most freely and humbly sub- 
mitted unto. 

Mr. L’Estrange this day made some proposals to the Table from 
himself whereunto, a consideration was promised, soe far as they 
might doe it by law.[?] 

19 September 1670 [Lib. D, f. 175] 

This day Mr. L’E. desired a meeting with this Co. & uppon com- 
ing to this table, he tendered a paper, thereunto contayning as fol- 
loweth vizt. The proposition of the 19 of Sept. 1670. delivered by 
Mr. L’E. in his Ma“* name to the Co. of Stat. 

All forraigners that shalbe turned over to the Co. of St. to be 
admitted without fees, And to enjoy the same privileges in that 
Co. which they had before, according to the seigniority and office. 

Those booksellers, in and about Westminster Hall, that shall 
submitt themselves to become members of the Stat. Co. to be ad- 
mitted likewise without fees. 


2° Copyrights owned by the Stationers’ Company. 
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To demand a speedy execution of the Orders of the Stationers 
table of the 5™ inst. And that the Co. either become answerable 
for the presses by some provision of their owne, or if they cannot 
undertake it, that they soe declare themselves, to the end that His 
Mat may give such farther directions therein, as to his Princely 
wisdom shall seeme expedient. 

To which said propositions, this table returned their present an- 
swer, as followeth: that all dealers in Bookes, Bynders, or Printers 
of Bookes, being free of other Companyes, who shalbe turned over 
to the Co. of S. shall be admitted without ffynes, or fees ut supra. 
That it is humbly desired that the booksellers in and about West- 
minister Hall not being freemen, may be subjected to the same rules 
which the members of the Stationers Co. 

That this Co. are resolved forthwith to put in execution their 
orders of the 5 of Sept. 

That this Co. are resolved to doe the best they can for the pre- 
venting and suppressing of all unlawful Bookes, and pamphlets. 
And that they shall reedyly submitt themselves to such further 
order therein as to his Ma‘ shalbe thought fitt. 

22 September 1670 |Lib. D, f. 175b] 

Ordered that a petition be drawn upp & presented to his Mat'* 
humbly intreating the recall of his comands for a Quo Warranto 
against the charter of this Co. 

17 October 1670 [Lib. D, f. 177b] 

Mr. L’E. is this day entreated by the Table to present this com- 
panys humble request to his Ma“* that their entrey into bonds 
may be waved, & that instead thereof the Punishment of every 
offender in the matter now in question may be a disfranchisment 
and an utter disabling him or them from any other trade or com- 
erce. 

That he would likewise humbly certifie his Ma‘ from this Co. 
that they will carefully put in execution all the penalties & powers 
in the Act, against all press joyners, Press Smiths, & founders of let- 
ters, or any others who shall offend in the like kind. And what they 
shall find to be wanting in the said Act, they will endeavour shalbe 
supplied by some further addicon. 

That they will earnestly endeavour that noe person or persons 
whatsoever shall at any tyme hereafter print, bind, stich or sell 
books, but only those that are free of this Co. 

That the Beadle of this Co. doe tender unto Mr. L’E. a Particu- 
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lar of the names of all founders of letters, press joyners, press smiths 
& of those who made nutt, and spindles for presses. 
26 October 1670 |Lib. D, f. 178] 

Order of Councell, Sept. 13. Attney Gen. (who on Aug. 19. last 
had been ordered to proceed by quo warranto against Charter) was 
ordered to stay proceedings until Mr. L’E could treat with Sta- 
tioners on method of suppressing unlicensed books. 

3 August 1671 [Lib. D, f. 187] 

Resolved by the table. 

1. To print the Lycense & the Lycensers name to every book. 

2. To put the Printers name at length to all bookes printed and 
to all papers. 

3. If any book be divided to severall houses, the lycense to be 
showed, and the houses names to Mr. L’E. or his deputy at the be- 
ginning of its printing. 

4. Not to permitt any new printing house to be sett upp, con- 
trary to the Act. 

5. To reduce the presses & app. [rentices] in every house, ac- 
cording to Act. of P. [arliament]. 

6. All supernumerary & illegal printing houses to be supprest, 
unless the master, doe enter into bond, as the Printers are to doe, 
at the deducement. 

7. No particular narration or history of the late warres to be 
printed without a new lycnese. 

8. To preferr the employment of journey freemen before for- 
raigners. 

9. The Stock work to be equally distributed amongst the legall 
printers. 

10. To withdrawe the Pencons from such as shalbe found guilty 
of printing, binding and stitching or disposing illegal bookes, pham- 
phletts and papers. 

28 August 1671 [Lib. D, f. 188] 

This day Mr. L’Estrange acquainted the table with a letter from 
his M*t* to the Ld Mayor & Ct. of Aldermen — etc. 

Whereas His Mat** hath charged it upon the Co. of S. to be an- 
swerable for all libells at their perill, they have humbly offered in 
excuse, that the greatest mischief is done by people of other trades 
that are not subject to their government, whereupon as they are 
given to understand, his Mat'* hath been pleased to give directions 
by his Royal letter to the right hon. the Ld. M. of the Citty of 
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London, and the Ct. of Aldermen, either for the suppressing of all 
dealers in the Stationers trade, which are of other companies, or for 
the turning of them over into the Co. of S. thereto be receieved [sic] 
in the same capacity wherein they stood before. The Co. of S. like- 
wise turning over such of their numbers as exercise other trades. 
28 August 1671 [Lib. D, 191b] 

Sol. Gen. North gives opinion that Co. has right to print all al- 
manacks. 

13 December 1671 [Lib. D, f. 193] 

Arguments over new charter & by-laws. L’Estranges by-laws 

voted unsatisfactory. 
18 January 1671/2 [Lib. D, f. 194] 

Press in Prides Lane [George Croome] seized. 
29 December 1675 [Lib. D, f. 256] 

Whitehall. Stationers are to get all fines as expences for their 
trouble in prosecuting printers. 

4 February 1675/6 |Lib. D, f. 257] 

Warrant of Sec. Williamson appointing Henry Oldenburgh as 
licenser of works of history & affairs of state. 
6 March 1675/6 [Lib. D, f. 258b] 

By law made (by command of King) that printers of seditious or 
libellous works be disfranchised. 

21 November 1677 {Lib. D, f. 290b] 

Order of Councell, Whitehall. It was ordered ... . that the 
Master & Wardens of ye Co. of Stationers London. do not from 
henceforth permitt ye coppy of any book intended to be printed 
to be entered in their Register untill ye printer or publisher of such 
booke shall have given sufficient security that he will print ye li- 
cense or approbacion of such booke with the names of the person 
who licensed ye same at ye beginning of ye book according as is 
directed by ye Act of Parliament. 

3 January 1677/8 [Lib. D, f. 294] 

James Grover, William Downing & John Richardson at instiga- 

tion of Bp. of London are to be prosecuted for keeping presses. 











Preliminary Notes on 


A Study of Newspaper Accuracy 


By MircHetit V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


A COMMON as the layman’s superficial generalization that 
“the newspaper is always wrong” is the newspaper man’s 
defense that the wonder is that so few errors get into print. 
The layman knows that the newspaper said he was going to 
spend the week-end with his cousin when he went only for 
Sunday; consequently “the newspaper is always wrong,” even 
though his own name, his cousin’s and other facts were accu- 
rate. The newspaper man, on the other hand, knows the ap- 
palling opportunities for error in the smallest story, and his 
own diligence and success in avoiding many of them. 

But, as far as I have been able to discover, neither has had 
reliable information on which to base his belief. 

The study here described was undertaken with the hope, 
first, of developing a practicable technique for ascertaining the 
actual amount of error in factual reporting, and, second, of 
learning the kinds of error common in reporting, their fre- 
quency and their source or agent. It is my belief that, on the 
basis of such knowledge, newspapers may make effective prog- 
ress toward greater elimination of error than is possible when 
guesses and rules-of-thumb are the only guides. 


The Method 
It was first decided to check the accuracy only of stories that 
might be considered wholly objective. Obviously some news- 
paper writing— interpretative stories, many feature stories, 
stories that depend on point of view or expert opinion —is 
unsuitable for such a survey. Four categories of stories suitable 
for the study were set up: 


1. Simple “straight news” stories — announcements, short 
meeting stories, short advance stories, simple accident and 
police stories and so forth. 
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2. Longer “straight news” stories that are distinctly fac- 
tual— stories on drives and campaigns, business meetings, 
community celebrations, holiday parades and the like. 

3. Speech stories, when they could be submitted to the 
speakers for checking. 


4. “News interviews,” when they could be submitted to the 
persons interviewed for checking. 


This listing excluded sports stories, “color” stories, stories 
coming from several sources, most human interest stories, criti- 
cal or commentative stories— any stories in which there was 
any visible subjectivity. Also excluded were all stories which 
could not be readily checked by the original source of informa- 
tion. 

To facilitate the checking process, a trial questionnaire was 
worked out with definite classifications of possible errors, and 
with blanks under each| heading in which the errors might be 
described or other comment made. To this questionnaire the 
story to be checked was pasted. | 

A survey of 75 stories clipped from the Minnesota Daily, 
undergraduate newspaper, was then conducted to try out the 
method and the questionnaire and to discover faults in either. 
The questionnaires with stories attached were taken by a can- 
vasser to the persons indicated in the stories as sources of in- 
formation, and the blanks were filled in. Though the findings 
of this trial survey are of little significance and are not included 
in the final tabulations, it is of interest to note that 28 of the 
75 stories were completely accurate; that in the remaining 47 
stories there were discovered 57 errors, of which one-third were 
errors in titles (a percentage higher than would be found in 
stories from other newspapers because of the importance and 
frequency of titles in academic life); and that, in 10 stories for 
which the original information had been indubitably correct, 
6 had errors. 

As a result of the trial, a final questionnaire was developed. 
It was mimeographed on two 81% x 11 sheets, with space at the 
left of the first sheet in which the story to be checked might 
be pasted. At its top was a space to be checked if the story were 
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entirely accurate. It listed errors in three classifications: Me- 
chanical or typographical errors; writer’s errors, with separate 
subheads for errors in names, titles, ages, addresses, places, 
times, dates, quotations, grammar and spelling; and errors in 
meaning, with the following instruction: 


If the story errs in implication —in the impression it gives 
the reader, in emphasizing any point unduly or in failing to 
give any points due emphasis, in omitting information or de- 
tails necessary to give the reader a fair understanding of its 
subject — please describe such errors below. 


Space was provided not only for naming the errors, but also for 
giving corrections. The information source was also asked to 
note whether errors he had found had been made “in previous 
stories dealing with the same or like subjects,” and to name, if 
possible, the “source from which the writer of the story ob- 
tained his information (yourself, some other person, a written, 
typed or printed statement, etc.).” 

Stories for checking were selected at random from three Min- 
neapolis daily newspapers, at the rate of about 25 a day. At 


first it was hoped to spread the stories evenly over the four 
categories, but it quickly developed that the number in Group 


> 


One (simple “straight news” stories) would far outweigh the 
others. Each questionnaire was mailed to the indicated source 
of information with a letter saying that “the Department of 
Journalism would appreciate your help in an effort it is making 
to increase the effectiveness of its training for students of news- 
paper reporting.” A stamped and addressed return envelope 
was enclosed. 

The cost of the survey was borne by a grant from the re- 
search funds of the Graduate School of the University of Min- 
nesota. The detail work was handled by a federal aid student 
who worked constantly under my supervision.~ 


The Findings 
NE THOUSAND STORIES were sent out; 591, almost 


60 per cent, came back. This return was adequately repre- 
sentative of the whole group sent out. Many of the 591 brought 
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with them letters — some of commendation for the effort, more 
of criticism for newspaper practice. Such criticisms were more 
interesting than helpful. Many, such as that declaring an ac- 
curate advance story to be unsuitable for the survey’s purpose, 
since “obviously nothing had happened” before the occurrence 
of the event forecast in the story, showed a thorough-going 
misunderstanding of the newspaper problem. 

Table I shows that a few more than half of all the stories 
returned — 319 of 591, or 54 per cent — were entirely accurate. 
Paper A made an accuracy score of 52 per cent; Paper B 53 
per cent; and Paper C 57 per cent. The over-all accuracy score, 
54 per cent, was the same as that for all stories in Group One; 
but the three papers varied from 51 per cent to 60 per cent 
among themselves on stories of this class. Wider variations 
showed up in the other three groups; but these percentages 


TABLE I 


Number and Percentage of Inaccurate Stories 








Group Group Group Group 





One Two Three Four 
(Short (Long 
“Straight “Straight (Speech (Interview Total 
News” News” Stories) Stories) 
Stories) Stories) 
Paper A 
Stories checked ............. 161 20 7 3 191 
Stories accurate............. 82 138 3 Q 100 
Stories inaccurate ........... 79 7 4 1 91 
Percentage accurate....... 51% 65% 43% 67% 52% 
Paper B 
Stories checked ............. 154 34 15 9 212 
Stories accurate............. 82 21 5 4 112 
Stories inaccurate ........... 72 18 10 5 100 
Percentage accurate....... 53% 62% 33% 44% 53% 
Paper C 
135 28 15 10 188 
81 13 9 4 107 
54 15 6 6 81 
60% 16% 60% 40% 57% 
Totals 
450 82 37 22 591 
245 47 17 10 319 
205 35 20 12 272 


54% 57% 46% 45 % 54% 
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TABLE II 




















Errors Per Story in All Stories Checked 
Group Group Group Group 
Bo One Two Three Four 
ig (Short (Long 
it # uftvaight “Straight (Speech (Interview tal 
he at News” News” Stories) Stories) 
tt . Stories) Stories) 
Paper A 
Stories checked ............. 161 20 7 3 191 
Pree ".. 196 10 5 1 142 


Errors per story .......... 


Stories checked ............. 
TE OID inc oon och ksacicctes 122 30 24 7 183 
Errors per story .......... 






Stories checked ............. 
I IO 6.64 oc nccicesaas 92 20 9 9 130 
Errors per story .......... 





Stories checked ............. 450 82 37 22 591 
re 340 60 38 17 455 
Errors per story .......... -75 -73 1.03 one ae 








are not as reliable as those for Group One since the number of 
stories checked is in all cases so much smaller.) 
n Table II, setting the total number of errors against the total 
x number of stories returned, shows an expectancy of about three 
errors in every four stories. Table III, based on a comparison 
of total number of errors to total number of inaccurate stories, 
shows 1.67 errors per inaccurate story —five errors in three 
stories. 

Table IV shows the frequency of different types of errors. 
But three varieties of errors occurred frequently, and of these 
the “error in meaning” was most common. This is, of course, 
a commentary on the skill and understanding — or lack of them 
—of the news writers who handled the stories. Perhaps this 
finding will not surprise any student of news writing. To me it 
seems that the figure should not be taken at face value, how- 
ever. The individuals who checked the stories often knew more 
about the facts involved than any reporter would care to tell 
his readers, and such individuals might declare stories to be 
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TABLE III 


Errors Per Story in Inaccurate Stories 


399 














Group Group Group Group 
One Two Three Four 
Sho: Lo: 
ugpaight «straight (Speech (Interview Total 
News News” Stories) Stories) 
Stories) Stories) 
Paper A 
Inaccurate stories .......... 79 7 4 1 91 
Co eee ee 126 10 5 1 142 
Errors per story .......... 1.59 1.43 1.25 1.00 1.56 
Paper B 
Inaccurate stories .......... 72 13 10 5 100 
ree 122 30 24 7 183 
Errors per story .......... 1.70 2.31 2.40 1.40 1.83 
Paper C ey 
Inaccurate stories .......... 54 15 6 6 81 pat 
Ce eee 92 20 9 9 130 ay 
Errors per story .......... 1.72 1.33 1.5 1.5 1.60 a 
; Totals f 
Inaccurate stories .......... 205 35 20 12 272 Lt 
IN anid clave v@ook.vuics 340 60 38 17 455 
Errors per story .......... 1.66 1.71 1.90 1.42 1.67 





deficient in meaning merely because they did not present every 


fact, no matter how trivial. 


That 66 of the 455 errors — 14.5 per cent —had been com- a 


mitted in previous stories seems also significant. 


Two further analyses of the data are of especial interest. 
One shows that, of 74 stories which appeared in two or all three 
papers (that is, stories based on the same news impulses), 33 





~~ te eae 


were correct in each publication; 18 were correct in two publi- 
cations, wrong in the third; and 23 were in error in all papers 
that used them. Of the last group, 18 presented identical errors, 


which would indicate either that the stories had been lifted by \ 


n 


one paper from another without checking, or that the sources 
of information had been in error in providing data. 

The other deals with the “agent” of information — reporter 
or “ original source’ such as a minister or county agent, a pub- 
licity agent or a prepared statement. Table V shows the record 
of 102 correct and 114 incorrect stories in which it was possible 
to ascertain the “agent.” Of 118 stories handled by reporters, 
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TABLE IV 
Frequency of Different Types of Error 






















Group 
One 


Group 
Three 


Group 
Two 





Group Total 
Four 

















: Stories accurate ............ 47 17 10 319 
* Stories inaccurate .......... 205 35 20 12 272 








pc re 450 82 37 22 591 
Errors in meaning ......... 76 18 21 6 121 
Errors in names ........ ewe | ae 6 6 1 93 
Evvess mi titles .... 02.5... 62 16 5 0 83 
Mechanical errors .......... 21 7 1 0 29 
Errors in figures .......... 18 3 0 0 21 
Errors in times ............ 18 1 0 1 20 
Errors in places ............ 14 3 0 0 17 
Errors in quotations ........ 7 2 4 4 17 
Errors in addresses ......... 12 1 0 0 13 
Errors in dates ............ 12 0 1 0 13 
Errors in spelling .......... 9 2 0 2 13 
Errors in grammar ......... 8 1 0 0 9 
Errors in ages ............. 3 0 0 3 6 

pO ae 340 60 38 17 455 
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only 40 — 34 per cent — were correct. But of 98 stories the in- 
formation for which was actively presented to newspapers by 
“original sources,’ 62—63 per cent — were correct. 

Many other tabulations and comparisons are possible, but 
these seem the more important ones. 





Conclusions 

Only two conclusions seem justified by the data from this 

comparatively limited survey: That about half — perhaps more 

than half — of the simple factual news stories appearing in daily 

papers is completely free from error; and that errors occurring 

most frequently are those in meaning, in names and in titles. 

It would be unsafe to assume, for example, that speech and 

interview stories are less likely to be accurate than “straight 

news” on the basis of the figures presented in Table I. The 

number of samples is too limited to justify any such assump- 
tion. | 

¥ And it would certainly be unsound to assert that, on the 

.. basis of Table V, more news should come from “original 
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sources” and less through the hands of reporters. The figures i 
show that most of the accurate news in the stories included 
in the table came from “original sources” and most of the er- 
rors occurred in stories handled throughout by reporters. But 
a factor untouched by such a survey as this is of major im- 
portance: That news furnished direct to the papers by inter- 
ested persons and declared accurate by them is precisely what 
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TABLE V 
“Agents” of Information for Correct and Incorrect Stories 
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they want the public to know, whereas news presented by re- 
porters is much more likely to be what the reporters believe 
will interest or affect the public. That reporters must be more : 
accurate is another problem. 

This method of checking newspaper accuracy seems, how- 
ever, basically sound. If a similar survey could be carried 
through on a wider scale, checking many more stories and : 
selecting them from areas differing geographically,\socially and e- 7 ‘ 
economically, it seems altogether probable that a reliable body HF 
of data concerning newspaper dependability could be built up. 
Further, newspapers — and teachers of journalism — could con- 
centrate intelligently on bolstering the weak points in repor- 
torial and news writing technique revealed by such a survey. 
And possibly, on the knowledge gained from it, investigations 
of the handling of other types of news stories could be devel- 
oped. 











Journalism Research in Relation 


to Regional History 


By Rosert L. Housman 
University of Montana 


OME HISTORIANS have recognized the value of newspa- 

pers in their research and within recent times have been 
making greater and franker use of them. The respectability of 
newspapers as source material was rather generally granted by 
historians after Von Holst, Rhodes and McMasters demon- 
strated their usefulness. Croce’s doctrine that history must 
consciously or unconsciously refer to the commonplace for ulti- 
mate truth, beyond the story of “great men and significant 
events,” has also influenced trained research men to pore over 
the pages of newspapers of a past day. 

Within the past two decades has appeared the phenomenon 
of journalists and ex-journalists, such as Millis, Nevins, Bow- 
ers, Simonds, utilizing their own field in historical writings. 
Staff men in schools of journalism have not confined their at- 
tention wholly to contemporary matters of professional inter- 
est, but have taken a serious interest in historical research. 

To those journalists who are giving any amount of time to 
a serious effort to reconstruct the past of any region through 
its newspapers, some research men have posed these questions: 
(1) What are you doing that the historical field is not? (2) Of 
what value to journalism itself are your efforts? 

In answering, I suggest that journalism may serve history in 
two ways: (1) in checking fact and event — not only the star- 
tling and the outstanding, but the small, day-by-day, com- 
monplace occurrences; and (2) in showing public relation to 
events — the mass reaction and the social color of the times. 

It is my contention that the good journalist should be ex- 
ceptionally equipped to make contributions in the field of his- 
tory. If the chief criticism against the reliability of newspapers 
as source material has been their hasty preparation and con- 
stantly hurried output, who is better equipped than a newspa- 
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per man, accustomed to the hurry of modern journalism, to 
sift the truth from the untruth, to smell out and discount 
“color” in straight news reports, to evaluate the stresses, the 
high-lighting of other days in terms of his own experience? 

Moreover, a painstaking examination of newspapers them- 
selves will not only re-orient the research student toward what 
have heretofore been accepted uncritically as facts, but will 
provide him with obscure and minor details that throw light 
upon the social history of the time when the pattern is com- 
pleted. 

I have had some experience in making use of newspapers in 
a study of pioneer journalism in my own state of Montana. 
To illustrate my points, I shall make use of a few illustrations 
from this research enterprise. 

It was a definite, overt “event” when Chief Justice Hosmer 
announced in 1864, after a year of sharp, successful action by 
the vigilantes in Montana, that they “have fulfilled their work 

. courts of law and order . . . from this day forth .. . 
established in this territory, are clothed with ample power to 
punish all offenses against the peace and good order of society.” 
Yet a series of events, tucked unobtrusively away in the early 
Montana newspapers from time to time over a period of about 
ten years, reveals at least a score of hangings, a sort of unoffi- 
cial, unacknowledged post-Vigilante period. And Judge Hosmer 
was obliged to write later, with much less optimism: “The re- 
volver, however, is still here, and much too often resorted to as 
the umpire to settle sudden quarrels; and the terror of the Vigi- 
lantes has been sometimes invoked, and I fear on one or two 
occasions employed, when milder measures could have accom- 
plished the object.” 

An item about a miner acquitted of the murder of a Chinese; 
the news story of a mining claim taken from the yellow con- 
testant —these are only “facts,” and are displayed without 
prominence in the news of the day. But dozens of similar items 
in newspapers throughout the frontier period reveal a strong 
social undercurrent of race competition and prejudice even in 
this day of western democracy. 
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It was a “fact,” recorded in the papers of the time, and in 
the commercial histories, that a certain Territorial officer of 
Montana was publicly opposed to giving an inch or a cent to 
the “blood-sucking railroads,” but a fact which has to be taken 
with more than a grain of salt when one finds, from his per- 
sonal letter record (dug up by a newspaper man on a hunch), 
that the official, at a time when the legislature was considering 
railroad legislation, was writing to the head of one of the big 
railroads: “Supposing that your company would employ a 
resident attorney or agent in Montana, I asked my friend . . . 
of Ohio to say to you what he felt.” The official named as 
references “for my character, integrity, and business ability” 
no less individuals than General Sherman, Secretary of War 
Belknap, and His Excellency, the President of the United 
States! 


EYOND THE ESTABLISHMENT and evaluation of 
fact and event as “true,” it is clear that a great deal can be 
learned from what the newspaper research worker definitely 
recognizes as untrue in the newspapers of a period. For in- 
stance it was a fact — one could “read it in the paper” — that 
the town of Missoula in the Territory of Montana was agitat- 
ing for the establishment of a fort, that the citizenry was 
alarmed for its safety against Indians. This the commercial 
histories hold as fact. But it was also a fact that Indian raids 
and individual attacks upon the whites in the Missoula area 
were practically non-existent. If one examines carefully the 
stories of Indian violence in the Missoula press at that time, 
one finds that many of the outrages so prominently “played” 
had actually taken place at a great distance; and that an occa- 
sional minor brawl, or the noisy drunkenness of some indi- 
vidual Indian, was given emphasis enough to suggest a whole 
tribe of Redskins about to pounce on the town. So one may 
conclude that back of the “facts” supporting Missoula’s claim 
for the fort was more than a suspicion of economic interest. 

In much of the reporting of Indian matters, in fact, there 
was a tendency not so much to conceal facts as to misrepre- 
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sent them by exaggerated emphasis and misleading termin- 
ology. It scarcely gives an accurate impression to refer to a 
massacre of aged Indians, women and children ambushed in 
a winter camp as a “successful campaign.” 

When a certain Doctor So-and-So, “office with front and 
rear entrance,” advertised that he could cure venereal disease, 
impotency “and all hereditary diseases such as Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum, Indolent Ulcers,” the prevalence and openness of that 
and similar advertising indicates the scarcity of reputable doc- 
tors on the frontier and the general gullibility and lack of medi- 
cal information characteristic of the times. It has no signifi- 
cance, in my mind, to say that standards of journalism were 
low in printing such advertisements. It was the standards of 
the day, particularly the standards of the frontier, which were 
in question. 

When an advertiser in Last Chance Gulch listed “imported 
boots, shoes and drygoods” (actually brought by mule train or 
by coach from the “foreign” borders of Utah) he was only half 
deluding his readers, contributing to the wish fulfillment of 
a clientele which still, in the wilderness, clung a little to the 
amenities of the more cultivated life they had left behind in 
the States. 

The drinking, gambling, prostitution, the strange love for 
good theatre (Shakespeare outshone the “can-can” in popu- 
larity, and some of the old-timers in Montana saw more good 
actors and heard more great music in frontier days than their 
families do today); the contempt in which the Chinese were 
held, the way in which they were exploited or run out of the 
Territory; the dogma that no Indian was good except a dead 
Indian —all these pictures can be discovered in the yellowing 
frail pages of early newspapers. Sometimes advertisements may 
give the clue; more generally the news columns. 

The great enthusiasm for extra-legal justice as revealed in 
the press is significant. As we read the early papers we are 
struck by the unanimity of support of the “justifiable” activity 
of the Vigilantes, and the almost equally unanimous lack of 
criticism by editors of the continuance of hangings after the 
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coming of official court machinery. Only one editor on the 
whole frontier voiced even a mild protest. 

From the new gold camp correspondence sent to established 
newspapers, we have a succession of pictures: First, the impact 
of the discovery on sanguine, imaginative minds; then the 
mushrooming of towns; the building of log cabins, tents, wicki- 
ups around the gold finds and up against the sheer sides of the 
gulches; the recording of claims and the quarrels over record- 
ings; and at last the full activity of the camp reflected in major 
incidents. 

The political color of the time appears in almost every issue 
of every paper, from the big Territorial struggles, the fight of 
assembly against governor, the dispute over validity of Terri- 
torial laws, the various Capital fights on down to the local 
bickering among political camps and the impassioned cam- 
paigns for camp councilmen or members of the miners’ courts. 

In clarifying fact and event, in attempting to see beyond 
color and highlighting the important truths that are hidden or 
the exaggerations that are played up in the press, and in por- 
traying the social history of the time, the journalist with some 
training in historical research has much to contribute. 

Why is it not worth while, since journalism prides itself on 
accuracy, to consult the files of newspapers first-hand, com- 
pare internal evidence, check dates, compare records, to estab- 
lish an accurate picture for the growth and development of the 
regional press? There is interest and color as well as informa- 
tion in the story of the first press brought into a new country, 
dismembered and packed by mule train through mountain 
passes; the first newspaper office of a territory, with the editor, 
perhaps some gallant ex-officer with little enough newspaper 
experience, starting his venture in a cubby-hole of an office in 
some cabin, armed with scissors and inkpot, little money and 
an abounding confidence. 

But more than the human interest in the story itself is the 
challenge it offers the modern journalist to interpret his con- 
temporary problems in the light of the past. 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalistic 
Subjects in American Magazines 


August, September, October, 1936 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin and Henry L. Smita 
University of Wisconsin 


(Eprror’s Nore: Writers who have articles appearing in magazines of limited cir- 
culation or highly specialized character are urged to send such citations directly to 
Fred E. Merwin, 308 South Hall, Madison, Wis., just as soon as the publications 
are available in order that they may be included in this bibliography.) 


ADVERTISING 


AnonyMous. ANA Hears Moley Hit Patman Law. E&P 69:41 p9, Oct. 10. 
Magazine editor tells advertisers government regulation of business to increase. 

—— Major Markets Group Disbanding for Lack of Adequate Support. E&P 69:32 
p5, Aug. 8. 
Cooperative venture in collection of market data suspends due to decline in 
financial support. 

Butier, James J. “Below Cost” Ad Rates Prohibited by Federal Trade Ruling. 
E&P 69:37 p6, Sept. 12. 
Decision also bans free subscriptions to readers of rival newspapers in Okla- 
homa case. 

Ciemow, Bice. “United Front” Council Plans Strategy for Early Drive to Promote 
Dailies. E&P 69:40 p38, Oct. 8. 
Group to spend $400,000 a year in effort to increase general newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Mann, Rosert S. Advisory Committee Works Out Standards for Medical Copy. 
E&P 69:37 p41, Sept. 12. 
Proprietary Association group places ban on many types of objectionable copy. 

Ross, Artuur. N. A. E. A. Approves United Front Plan to Develop National Lin- 
age. E&P 69:42 p5, Oct. 17. 


CENSORSHIP 
AnonyMovs. British Delete Time’s Story of King Edward. E&P 69:37 p6, Sept. 12. 
Story of cruise of ruler, with references to Mrs. Ernest Simpson cut out of 
August 31 issue. 
—— Censorship on Air Charge Lifted. E&P 69:38 p45, Sept. 19. 
—— Radio Censors Him, Townsend Says. E&P 69:40 p12, Oct. 3. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous, Alabama Publishers Circulation Agreement Abolishes Premiums. E&P 
69:34 p8, Aug. 22. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. A. B. C. Approves Single-Page Form. E&P 69:43 p7, 
Oct. 24. 
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Circulation group also seeks to iron out problems involved in distribution of 
metropolitan newspapers in other cities. 

—— A. B. C. Is a Rock of Gibraltar to All in Publication Advertising Field. E&P 
69:41 p17, Oct. 10. 

—— Circulation Price Rise Held Timely. E&P 69:38 p13, Sept. 19. 
Central State Managers’ association favors increase in home and mail delivery 
prices; backs publishers’ association on age limit for carrier boys. 

Lentz, ArtHur. How Do You Rate With Your Carriers? Quill 24:8 p5, September. 

McMutan, K. A. Basic Ways of Building Street Sales. Circulation Management 
2:9 pl0, Oct. , 

Mann, Rosert S. Newspaper Circulation Figures Rising Moderately From Coast 
to Coast. E&P 69:44 p3, Oct. 31. 

Menereg, Setpen C. Newspaper Circulation and Urban Regions. Sociology and 
Social Research 21:1 p63, Sept.-Oct. 
Factors determining metropolitan dominance in newspaper circulation in the 
state of Washington. 

Rose, Jack J. How Do Newspapers Sell Renewals by Mail? Circulation Manage- 
ment 2:9 p14, Oct. 

COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 

Wercut, Cart L. So Take the Long View, Quill 24:9 p3, Sept. 
The editor of the Northfield, Minn., News charts a course of solid community 
service for the small newspaper. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING 


Hammesranr, A. C. G. Roto Takes on a New Role. Quill 24:10 p3, Oct. 
New editorial methods in the handling of Sunday rotogravure sections. 

Micu, Dantet D. Some Experiments in Editing. Quill 24:9 p10, Sept. 
New makeup «nd headline styles in the Wisconsin State Journal at Madison 
are described by the managing editor. 

Morris, Don. Daily Sets Milestone by Classifying News. National Printer Journal- 
ist 54:10 p28, Oct. 
The Palm Beach, Fla., Times revolutionizes front page by placing news in 
scheduled departments. 

Pew, Marien. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:36 p44, Sept. 5. 
Problems and possibilities raised by the recent experimental publication by the 
Palm Beach, Fla., Times of a newspaper made up in newsmagazine style. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


AnonyMovs. Intangibles Make Successful Papers. E&P 69:44 p9, Oct. 31. 
John Sorrels, executive editor of Scripps-Howard newspapers, says editors must 
learn to know their market by intuition rather than by charts. 

—— Million Dollar Police Scandal Uncovered by Cleveland Press, E&P 69:44 p17, 
Oct. 31. 

Anonymous. Tendency to Curb Minor Crime News Continues. American Society 
of Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 130 p2, Sept. 15. 

Kosre, Sipney. The Newspapers and the Zangara Case. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
13:3 p253, Sept. 
After studying headlines, news stories and editorials in 23 leading newspapers 
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in connection with the Zangara case, Mr. Kobre concludes that American pub- 
lic opinion was moulded on stereotypes and superficialities rather than the fun- 
damental issues involved. 

Mixton, Georce Fort. The Responsibility of the Press in a Democracy. American 
Political Science Review 30:4 p681, Aug. 
Three dimension journalism, which would include “depth” in addition to 
“breadth and length” in news stories, held chief responsibility of press today 
by the president and editor of the Chattanooga News. 

Tuacuer, T. D. Trial by Newspaper. Vital Speeches 11:25 p778, Sept. 15. 

The abuses of the Hauptmann case and a suggested remedy. 


EDITORIAL PAGE AND EDITORIAL WRITING 

Anonymous. Mirror Editorials in Pictures. E&P 69:37 p13, Sept. 12. 

CroweLL, Evetyn Mutter. The Editorial Slant On Steel New Republic 87:1131 
p377, Aug. 5. 

Matson, W. D. Value of Weekly Editorial Vigorously Appraised. Ohio Newspaper 
17:1 p5, Oct. 

Tuompson, Dororny. Reflections of a News Commentator. American Press 54:12 
p3, Oct. 

EDUCATION. FOR JOURNALISM 

AnonyMovs. School Will Study Editorial Trends. E&P 69:44 p12, Oct. 31. 
Columbia University students to establish clearing house for newspaper in- 
formation. 

GranaM, Rosert X. Preparation for Newspaper Work. Careers and Hobbies 2:5 
p8, Sept. 


Preparation necessary for a career in journalism and its possibilities. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
(See also The Spanish Civil War) 
Anonymous. Canadian Press Ignores “Wally”; King Will Not Gag Newspapers. 
E&P 69:43 pl2, Oct. 24. 
—— Chinese Government Laxes Censorship. E&P 69:31 p16, Aug. 1. 
Experienced newspaperman placed in charge of Shanghai censorship bureau. 
—— Italy Expels Gorrell, United Press Reporter. E&P 69:38 p12, Sept. 19. 
Rome acts following transmission of stories revealing exposure of Communist 
plot. 
—— Nazi Censorship Exaggerated. E&P 69:37 p20, Sept. 12. 
Frederick Oechsner, United Press manager in Berlin, says few stories are chal- 
lenged by propaganda chiefs. 
——— West Indies Papers Sell, but Why Puzzles Robertson. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 127 p2, Aug. 1. 
Little space given to straight news by papers in Virgin Islands, Trinidad, and 
British Guiana. 
Greeves-Carpenter, C. F. Printing a Chinese Daily Newspaper. Inland Printer 
97:6 p43, Sept. 
Pew, Marten. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:31 p36, Aug. 1. 
Mr. Pew finds that the Japanese government’s new press ministry closely re- 
sembles the Nazi bureau of propaganda. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
Anonymous. Butler Prophesies Free Press Return. E&P 69:38 p12, Sept. 19. 
Columbia University president says public opinion will eventually gain control 
over dictatorships. 
Hearst Brief Raises Free Press Question. E&P 69:42 p39, Oct. 17. 
Publisher's counsel asks whether senate committee “is above Constitutional 
privileges.” 
—— Visiting Australian Publisher Hails Free Press in Great Britain—U. S. E&P 
69:36 p22, Sept. 5. 
Sir Keith Murdock finds greater latitude today than ever before. 
Bur er, James J. Press Freedom Is “Incidental and Derivative” Lobby Brief Says. 
E&P 69:40 p4, Oct. 3. 
Black investigating committee’s counsel asks dismissal of Hearst suit in tele- 
gram seizure case. 
Bruntnt, Joun G. The Endangered Press. Commonweal 24:26 p609, Oct. 23. 
The greatest menace to freedom of the press today lies in the offices of the pub- 
lisher and editor. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
AnonyMous. Beloved Marlen E. Pew Dies at 58. E&P 69:42 p13, Oct. 17. 
Former editor of Editor & Publisher devoted 40 years to work in editorial field. 
—— “Fourth Estate” Founder, Ernest Birmingham, Dies at 76. E&P 69:38 p16, 
Sept. 19. 
Established and edited for 30 years a weekly devoted to the newspaper field. 
—— Frank Presbrey Dies After 81 Busy Years; Dean of Ad Men. E&P 69:42 p20, 
Oct. 17. 
—— Matthews Covered Politics Before Attaining Majority. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 132 pl, Oct. 15. 
Biographical information concerning Burrows Matthews, editor of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Courier-Express. 
—— 320 in Minnesota-Wisconsin Half-Century Club. American Press 54:12 pl4, 
Oct. 
The 50-year-old dailies and weeklies listed. 
Owen, Jennie SMA.v. William A. White — “The Boss” — As He Is. E&P 69:33 p5, 
Aug. 15. 
A member of Emporia Gazette staff recounts anecdotes concerning her em- 
ployer. 
Pew, Marten. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:34 p48, Aug. 22. 
Lincoln Steffens’ career as a New York city editor and muckraker. 
SrocKpriIpGE, Frank Parker. Joe Patterson: A Genius With The Common Touch. 
American Press 54:11 p38, Sept. 
Sketch of the publisher of the New York Daily News. 
Tayior, Ken. Harry Chandler's Crowded 50 Years. E&P 69:33 p7, Aug. 15. 
The career of the publisher of the Los Angeles Times. 
TuRNBULL, George. Some Notes on the History of the Interview. JourNALISM 
QuarTERLY 13:3 p272, Sept. 
Credit for the first interview published in an American newspaper must go to 
Horace Greeley, who interviewed Brigham Young for the New York Tribune 
on Aug. 20, 1859. 
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LAW OF THE PRESS ; 

AnonyMovs. Mississippi Law Is Defied by Editor. E&P 69:35 p10, Aug. 29. : | 
Editorial scorning corrupt practice law seeks decision in court test. , 
—— Politics Blamed for “Trial by Press.” E&P 69:35 p9, Aug. 29. i 
American Bar association hears pleas for elimination of “circus atmosphere” at ny 
trials. be 
Dever, W. R. The Lindbergh Case: A Study of Human Interest and Politics. a 
American Journal of Sociology 42:2 p251, Sept. my 

The author raises the question whether the press really serves the public in- ie 
terest to such an extent as to be worthy of judicial immunities and answers Y 4 

in the affirmative. Ya 
Doan, Epwarp N. Liberalization of Judicial Concept of Privilege Seen in Decisions. Se 


E&P 69:33 p3, Aug. 15. 


MAGAZINE AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING ‘ 


Anonymous. Life: Dead and Alive. Time 28:16 p61, Oct. 19. 
A history of Life up to the time of its purchase by Time. 

—— Breeches Boys. Time 28:14 p52, Oct. 5. 
Successful Esquire magazine starts a new type of syndicate. 

Hai, CLtementine. The Magazine of Controversy: the Story of Forum Magazine. 
Quill 24:8 p7, Sept. 

Henpverson, Dantet. Good Housekeeping’s Story. Quill 24:10 p8, Oct. 

Pace, Davip. Albert Shaw’s Review. Quill 24:9 p8, Sept. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Howell Denies Any Hearst Influence. E&P 69:37 p5, Sept. 12. 
Atlanta Constitution publisher refutes charge of Georgia publisher that chain 
owner exerts pressure on his newspaper. 

—— Knoxville Journal Sale Completed. E&P 69:33 p12, Aug. 15. 

New owners paid $450,000 for Southern daily. 

—— Scripps-Howard Adds Strong Link to Chain by Memphis Purchase. E&P 69: 41 
p5, Oct. 10. 

Commercial Appeal purchase gives chain organization control of newspaper 
field in southern city. 

—— The Ladies Move In Force In Newspaper World. American Press 54:11 p9, 
Sept. 

Pictures and brief biographies of some of the better-known women in all 
branches of journalism. 

—— Wealth of Humor in News, Says Will B. Johnstone, Cartoonist. E&P 69:39 
pl2, Sept. 26. 

Smita, Epwarp W. Gravure Printing. Printing Industry 18:3 p22, Aug. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 
Batiarp, Berton J. Journalism and the New Philosophy. JourNaLiIsM QUARTERLY 
13:3 p280, Sept. 
The writer looks to the journalist of the future as a general diagnostician of 
interrelated events in providing for a better social comprehension of the world 
picture. 
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BranpensurG, Georce A. Reporting Is in a Rut, Says O’Brien. E&P 69:32 p9, 
Aug. 8. 


Chicago Daily News columnist feels newspaper writers must get at news be- 
hind the news. 


Hutton, Tom. Columnists: Are They Reporters or Showmen? American Press 
54:12 p5, Oct. 

Kip.incer, W. M. Interpret the News. JourNALISM QuaRTERLY 13:3 p289, Sept. 
Calls on the press to adhere to brevity and interpretation in giving readers an 
understanding of the passing scene. 

McDonoveu, StepHen J. Covering the Science Beat. Quill 24:10 p6, Oct. 

Moncuak, Srepuen J. Papers Should Not Tamper With News Columns, President 
Says. E&P 69:39 p10, Sept. 26. 


Mr. Roosevelt asks for fair news treatment and fair editorial expression in talk 
to New York Herald Tribune forwm. 
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NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Gannett Newspapers in Albany Undergo Changes. Newsdom 7:33 p8, 
Aug. 15. 


ay 


Knickerbocker Press and Evening News now operated as separate properties. 
—— Inquirer Formally Changes Hands. E&P 69:32 p7, Aug. 8. 
M. L. Annenberg assumes control of Philadelphia newspaper; statement pledges 
continuance of traditional Republican political stand. 
—— Newspapers Pick Up. Business Week No. 362 p9, Aug. 8. 
Pennsylvania Survey Shows Press Employment State’s Steadiest. E&P 69:31 
pls, Aug. 1. 
Keystone state newspapers now employing more workers than in 1929. 
—— Rival Papers Print in Same Plant. E&P 69:36 p9, Sept. 5. 


El Paso Post and Times merge publishing operations under separate ownerships 
to save money. 


Bassett, Warren L. Business Must Conform, Says Patman. E&P 69:42 pll, 
Oct. 17. 
Texas congressman tells Association of National Advertisers Robinson-Patman 
law was enacted by Congress in response to public sentiment. 

Branpensurc, Georce A. Inland Warned of Outside Forces. E&P 69:42 p8, Oct. 17. 
Problems involving communications, labor and advertising are discussed. 

—— Roto Held Ready for Big Advance. E&P 69:37 p9, Sept. 12. 
Both editors and advertisers adopt new techniques in drawing readers to Sun- 
day colored sections. 

LayMaANn, Wiritu1AM M. Legitimate Tax Avoidance Cited. E&P 69:43 p15, Oct. 24. 


Public accountant tells Inland Daily Press of reductions possible under 1936 
revenue act. 


Spencer, M. Lyte. Ten Commandments for Publishers. Quill 24:8 p16, Sept. 

Srocxsripce, Frank Parker. How Undistributed Profits Tax Hits Newspapers. 
American Press 54:10 p5, Aug. 

Wincuester, Harotp P. The NRA in Retrospect. Inland Printer 97:6 p41, Sept. 


The first of a series of four articles on the after-effects of a New Deal code on 
the American printing industry. 
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NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 

Anonymous. Affiliation in Effect; Loans Aid Organizing. Guild Reporter 3:16 pl, 
Aug. 1. 

Newspaper Guild presses drive for new members after becoming unit of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

—— A. F. of L. Strives to Solve Strike of Seattle Guildsmen. E&P 69:42 p24, 
Oct. 17. 

—— AP Case Goes to Supreme Court. E&P 69:44 p5, Oct. 31. 

High tribunal to decide on Morris Watson-American Newspaper Guild suit in 
December. 

—— Bitner Assails Seattle “Mob Rule” as He Announces Suspension. E&P 69:34 
pl2, Aug. 22. 

Hearst’s general manager charges radical labor elements forced shutting down 
of paper’s plant. 

—— Drive for Bargaining Speeds Up. Guild Reporter 3:21 pl, Oct. 15. 

Guild units in 10 cities press campaigns for signing of contracts with pub- 
lishers. 

—— Eddy Says Strike in Milwaukee Improved Working Conditions. E&P 69:36 
p5, Sept. 5. 

Head of Guild says settlement reached with Wisconsin News represents a vic- 
tory. 

—— Freedom Jeopardized by Ruling of NLRB, Says AP in Appeal. E&P 69:38 

p10, Sept. 19. 

Press association claims right to discharge employe comes within meaning of 

Constitution. 

Hearst Says P-J Will Be Discontinued Unless Guild Settles Strike. E&P 69:38 

p5, Sept. 19. 

— Howard Rebuffs Request for Pact; New Drive Begun. Guild Reporter 3:17 
pl, Aug. 15. 

Guild continues efforts to get contract covering Scripps-Howard organization. 

—— Ignore Labor Board, Hanson Advises. E&P 69:41 p7, Oct. 10. 

Counsel given to publishers by attorney for A. N. P. A. 

——I. T. U. Is Cool on Tie-up With Guild. E&P 69:38 p9, Sept. 19. 
Typographical union turns down definite alignment with editorial workers. 
Teletypesetter jurisdiction claimed by union. 

—— Labor Board Asks High Court Review. E&P 69:40 p6, Oct. 3. 

Supreme court asks to rule on questions in AP-Morris Watson case. 

—— Labor Board Hears Seattle Case. E&P 69:37 p7, Sept. 12. 

—— Member Sues Guild for $10,000 Damage. E&P 69:38 p12, Sept. 19. 

Brooklyn man’s complaint charges New York leaders with violations of Con- 

stitution. 

Newspaper Men as Citizens. Guild Reporter 3:17 p8, Aug. 15. 

An editorial defending the right of the Guild membership to take a public 

stand on political candidates and issues. 

——— New York Post Renews Pact; 30 in Unit to Get More Pay. Guild Reporter 
3:16 pl, Aug. 1. 

Five-day week continued in new contract between daily and American News- 
paper Guild. 
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——N. Y. World-Telegram Ends Parleys With Guild for Contract. E&P 69:31 p4, 
Aug. 1. 

—— Notice of Editorial Policy Posted. E&P 69:35 p10, Aug. 29. 

Minneapolis Journal to avoid discrimination and hear employes’ complaints. 
It does not grant Guild contract and closed shop. 

—— P-I Guild Is Cool on Green’s Proposal. E&P 69:44 p6, Oct. 31. 

Seattle unit to insist on recognition from Hearst management as basis of agree- 
ment to return to work. 

—— P-I Ready to Take Back Striking Seattle Guildsmen to End Fight. E&P 69:41 
p8, Oct. 10. _ 

—— Publishers Give Their Opinions Anent Strike. E&P 69:36 p8, Sept. 5. 
Different points of view expressed on Seattle Post-Intelligencer suspension. 

—— Seattle Guild Strike Near Labor War as Post-Intelligencer Suspends. E&P 
69:34 pS, Aug. 22. 

Labor and political crisis develops in Pacific Northwest as Guild unit asks re- 
instatement ‘of two discharged newsmen. 

—— Seattle Hearst Paper Fires Guild Men; Labor Backs Reinstatement Demand. 
Guild Reporter 3:15 pl, July 15. 

—— Seattle Hearst Strike in Deadlock. Guild Reporter 3:18 pl, Sept. 1. 

—— Seattle P-IJ Attacks Guild Charges. E&P 69:39 p7, Sept. 26. 

—— Seattle P-I Hearing is Concluded. E&F 69:40 p5, Oct. 3. 

—— Seven-Month Milwaukee Guild Strike Settled in Conference With Labor. E&P 
69:36 p5, Sept. 5. 

Difficulties over wages and working conditions ironed out but question of rec- 
ognition and contract with Guild is disregarded. 

—— The Lid Is Off. Guild Reporter 3:21 p3, Oct. 15. 

Members of the Guild Daily, publication issued by the Seattle Newspaper 

Guild, claim credit for exposing force of vigilantes in Post-Intelligencer strike. 

Times Man Finds Public Opinion Divided on Disastrous Quarrel. E&P 69:35 

p5, Aug. 29. 

New York Times writer finds both sides in Seattle Guild strike directed heav- 

iest guns of propaganda toward the middle class. 

—— Unions Loan Guild $6,000 as ANG Becomes 110th Union in A. F. of L. E&P 
69:31 p14, Aug. 1. 

Money from national federation to be used in organizing activities. 

—— Washington Effort to Settle P-I Strike in Seattle Fails. E&P 69:43 p6, Oct. 24. 

Butven, Bruce. Union Card Journalist. New Republic 88:1136 p125, Sept. 9. 

An answer to those who censor the Newspaper Guild for joining the Federation 
of Labor. 

Butier, JAMes J. Broun Was Opposed to Seattle Strike. E&P 69:37 p43, Sept. 12. 
Gave his permission to Guild only after he was told organized labor in Seattle 
would back strikers. 

Ciemow, Bice. Unparalleled Seattle Strike May Lead to Discontinuance of P-I. 
E&P 69:35 p3, Aug. 29. 

Hearst publication charges labor forces may make resumption of publication 
impossible. 

Eppy, Jonatuon. Seattle’s Main Issue, Collect've Bargaining Right, Hidden in Fog. 

Guild Reporter 3:20 p3, Oct. 1. 
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Nicotet, C. C. The Newspaper Guild. American Mercury 39:154 p186, Oct. 
The author, a member of the staff of the New York Evening Post, feels that a 
majority of U. S. newsmen are definitely middle class and do not favor Hey- 
wood Broun’s Guild policies. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 

Curtiss, Frances E. Editor’s Practical Pointers: Building Your Library. National 
Printer Journalist 54:10 p40, Oct. 
The research librarian of the Detroit News lists the essentials of a successful 
newspaper library. 

PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 

Anonymous. The U. S. Minicam Boom. Fortune 14:4 p125, Oct. 
The growth of the miniature camera fad, which has had some effect on press 
photography. 

Mason, Epwarp F. Iowa Publishers Tell their Experiences Operating One-Man En- 
graving Equipment. Iowa Publisher 8:9 p3, Sept. 

Price, Jacx. A. P. Photo-Electric Synchronizer Proves Itself in Tests. E&P 69:31 
p33, Aug. 1. 

—— Association of Picture Editors Urged to Improve Coverage. E&P 69:40 p20, 
Oct. 3. 

—— New Trend in Pictures Means More Work for Cameramen. E&P 69:37 p36, 
Sept. 12. 

——N. Y. Journal Scores a Beat With Photos of Stock Exchange. E&P 69:43 p14, 
Oct. 24. 

Wetts, Tuomas. Get That News Picture. American Photography 30:8 p512, Aug. 
How the novice press camera man may learn to get good pictures. 

Wauitinc, Joun R. Newsreel Men Vie With Dailies in Speed Coverage of Big Events. 
E&P 69:32 p20, Aug. 8. 
Unusual shots obtained during course of Spanish civil war offer competition to 
stories of correspondents. 

Wricut, W. P. One Man Press Photography. American Photography 30:9 p586, 
Sept. 
Possibilities and limitations of the press dark room and the equipment neces- 
sary for the small-scale photographic unit. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 
Anonymous. Augusta Publicity Ban Works Well. E&P 69:34 p7, Aug. 22. 
—— Nashville Unites Against Puffs. E&P 69:31 p7, Aug. 1. 
Three dailies call on advertisers to support cooperative ban against publicity. 
——N. Y. State Dailies Approve Pacts Barring Free Publicity. E&P 69:38 p24, 
Sept. 19. 
—— Sharper Eye-Teeth Needed to Combat Propaganda. American Society of News- 
paper Editors Bulletin No. 128 p2, Aug. 15. 
Editors describe means used in handling campaign material issued by major 
political parties. 
—— Wisconsin Papers Set Up Publicity-Control Office. E&P 69:34 p7, Aug. 22. 
Loucuran, VERNON. Pleasing the Editor. College Publicity Digest. 19:1 p3, Sept. 
Results of a questionnaire designed to test the likes and dislikes of editors in 
connection with publicity material from colleges. 
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RADIO AND THE PRESS 

Anonymous. Hearst Purchase Approved. E&P 69:33 p5, Aug. 22. 
Publisher acquires two radio stations in Southwest. 

—— Communications Act Has ‘Stalemated’ Radio, Wire Progress, Harris Reports. 
E&P 69:42 p43, Oct. 17. 

—— Hits Newspaper Control of Radio. E&P p9, Oct. 3. 
Commentator Boake Carter decries present tendency of press to seek domina- 
tion of air waves. 

——— Press Sees Interview by Television. E&P 69:33 pll, Aug. 15. 
Images seen, successfully nm seven-mile broadcast. 

—— Radio Needs Radio Men. American Press 54:10 p4, Aug. 
Karl A. Bickel, former head of United Press and now president of Continental 
Broadcasting company, says newspaper men lack showmanship necessary for 
program appeal. 


RESEARCH METHODS AND READER-INTEREST SURVEYS 


Gersericu, J. R., and THatHermer, J. A. Reader Interests in Various Types of 
Newspaper Content. Journal of Applied Psychology 20:4 p471, Aug. 
Statistical sampling methods used and results obtained in an Arkansas survey 
of reader interest in different sections of the newspaper and in certain types of 
news stories. 

Mort, Frank Lutuer. A List of Unpublished Theses in the Field of Journalism. 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 13:3 p329, Sept. 


THE PRESS AND THE 1936 ELECTION 

Anonymous. Baltimore Sunpapers Polling 755,000 Voters on Their Presidential 
Choice. E&P 69:32 pll, Aug. 8. 

—— Calls Polls Inaccurate. E&P 69:39 p13, Sept. 26. 

) Shik Detroit Free Press discontinues Daniel Starch political survey due to sampling 

oT: results obtained in Michigan. 

—— Campaign Has Its Tower of Babel. Literary Digest 122:17 p19, Oct. 24. 
The foreign language daily and its possible effect on the Presidential poll. 

—— County Newspaper Poll Arouses Wide Interest. American Press 54:12 p4, Sept. 
Two-thirds of weekly editors found to favor Republican party. 

—— $5,000 Offered for News Story Proof. E&P 69:36 p10, Sept. 5. 
Chicago Daily Times claims Tribune’s Riga correspondent invented story from 
Moscow charging Communists had ordered support for Roosevelt. 

—— Forecaster. Time 28:15 p56, Oct. 12. 
Investigator tries to show that public opinion and election polls may be pre- 
dicted accurately by determining the stand of the nation’s editors. 

——_ GOP Commentator Is Not Paid by Party. E&P 69:32 p8, Aug. 8. 
William Hard tells radio reviewer that his time is donated to the Republican 
national committee. 

—— Hearst Predicts Landslide for Landon in November. Newsdom 7:33 p2, Aug. 
15. 

—— New Dealers Revive Paper. Newsdom 7:32 p38, Aug. 8. 

Democratic national committee linked with re-establishment of Portland Eve- 

ning News as New Deal paper for Maine. 
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Party “Puff” Barrage Covers U. S. E&P 69:43 p13, Oct. 24. 

Both parties employ huge organizations to speed up promotional work in cam- 

paign. 

—— Record Vote Won’t Swamp Services. E&P 69:44 p7, Oct. 31. 
Press associations arrange network of precinct reporters to file results of 1936 
presidential election. 

—— Special Train Correspondents See Roosevelt 1936 “Landslide.” E&P 69:44 p4, 
Oct. 31. 
Sixty-one out of 68 political writers convinced of victory for Democratic can- 
didate. 

—— “Specials” Perplexed at GOP Attitude Toward Newspaper Advertising. E&P 
69:36 p9, Sept. 5. 
Republican national committee concentrates advertising on radio and billboards. 

—— Straw Ballots Dot Newspaper Map. E&P 69:38 p34, Sept. 19. 

—— The Free Press. Guild Reporter 3:20 p8, Oct. 1. 
How leading newspapers differ in the news values they place on developments 
in the political campaign. 

—— White House Attacks W. R. Hearst for Hostility to New Deal. E&P 69:39 p11, 
Sept. 26. 
Statement precedes first of series of Hearst articles attempting to show alien 
support for President Roosevelt. 

Buiven, Bruce. Upper Class Muckerism. New Republic 88:1142 p806, Oct. 21. 
A discussion of New Deal attacks as seen in the press. 

Hitt, Epwin C. The Campaign . . . Stalin . . . A Free Press. Scribner’s 100:4 p82, 
Oct. 

Pew, Marten. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:39 p48, Sept. 26. 
Mr. Pew gives party affiliations of American newspapers and discusses support 
in the 1936 campaign in the major cities. 

Srrout, Ricnarp and Mosuer, Curnton L. Many Lively Events Aboard Campaign 

Trains of Roosevelt and Knox. E&P 69:43 p5, Oct. 24. 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


Anonymous. Ace Reporters Describe Peril on War Front. Newsdom 7:32 pl, Aug. 8. 
American correspondents in zone of fire in Spain’s civil warfare. 

—— Catholics Resent Daily’s Editorial; Boycott Is Urged From Pulpits. E&P 69:34 
p9, Aug. 22. 
Philadelphia Record accused of anti-clerical stand in writings on developments 
in Spanish warfare. 

—— Correspondent Jailed on Spy Charge in Spain. E&P 69:37 p6, Sept. 12. 

—— It’s a Richard Harding Davis War. Literary Digest 122:14 p33, Oct. 3. 
The dangers of the Spanish war correspondent. 

—— Official Falsehood and Censorship Prevent Clear Picture From Spain. E&P 

69:35 pll, Aug. 29. 

Spanish Atrocities Told by Cameraman. E&P 69:39 p20, Sept. 26. 

Pictures taken in war zone must be developed and printed in front of a censor. 

—— Spanish Rebels Hold 4 Correspondents. E&P 69:38 p12, Sept. 19. 

Brown, Rosert U. Smuggling Undoes Spain’s Censors. E&P 69:35 p11, Aug. 29. 
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American correspondents try by undercover methods to present true picture of 
civil war. 

Dies, Doucias. Rebel Phone Censors Have a Sense of Humor (Sometimes), Says 
UP Man. E&P 69:39 p16, Sept. 26. 
London bureau member describes difficulties of talking nightly by telephone 
with Madrid correspondent. 

Oxrstreicuer, J. C. Getting the News Out of Spain. Quill 24:8 p10, Aug. 
Director of the International News Service foreign service describes risks taken 
by his correspondents in Spain. 

Seecey, Everyn. Hearst Fights the Spanish Republic. New Republic 88:1139 p217, 
Sept. 30. 
An effort to show that Hearst has used coloration in presenting Spanish civil 
war news because of his animosity to communism. 


Von Wiecanp, Kart H. Von Wiegand Tells Difficulties of Covering Spain’s Civil 
War. E&P 69:33 p6, Aug. 15. 


A Supplementary Bibliography Selected 
From British Journals 


July, August, September, 1936 
By Rapa O. Narzicer 
University of Minnesota 


BRITISH PRESS 

Anonymous. How They Covered the Royal Procession Story. World’s Press News 
16: 386 pl, July 23. 
London Star scores news and picture beats in revolver incident involving King 
Edward VIII. 

—— Lord Beaverbrook on Daily Express Commercial Success, Propaganda Failure. 
Newspaper World 29: 2009, p4, July 11. 
The proposal to publish the Express for the purpose of advocating a political 
policy has failed. 

—— National Dalies’ Sales Rise to 900 a Day. World’s Press News 16:388 p19, 
August. 
This analysis of circulation figures is supplemented by a “Newspaper Data 
Index” of the British press. 

—— Press Uncertain Over King’s Holiday Coverage. World’s Press News 16:390 
pl, Aug. 20. 
Two official requests to publish as little as possible on King Edward’s holiday 
cruise, in company with a group including Mrs. Ernest Simpson, resulted in a 
restricted publication of news and pictures. 

—— The Story Behind Daily Express Circulation Rise. Newspaper World 39: 2008 
pl, July 4. 
London daily’s average of 2,126,000 copies augmented by rise in circulation of 
10,000 each week during June. 

Viney, K. R. Britain is Most Difficult Country for Covering Big News. World’s 

Press News 16:390 p3, Aug. 20. 
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London Daily Express sports columnist charges that British officials treat re- 
porters like rogues and vagabonds. 


CENSORSHIP 
Anonymous. Rigid Censorship Set Up in Greece. World’s Press News 16:390 pll, 
Aug. 20. 
—— Unofficial Censorship of British Newspapers. Newspaper World 39:2015 p9, 
Aug. 22. 


Censorship is imposed by the proprietor, by advertising, by “good taste,” and 
by libel laws. 


FORLIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 

—— Agency Complaint of Discrimination in Palestine Censorship. Newspaper World 
39: 2008 pl, July 4. 
British United Press seeks reasons for delays in dispatch of news messages; 
official censorship stops telephoning for press purposes in Palestine. 

—— European Dictators Trick Foreign Correspondents. World’s Press News 16: 383 
p9, July 2. 
Wallace R. Deuel of the Chicago Daily News says independent correspondents 
in Europe have a difficult time filing dispatches. 

—— Germany’s Newspapers Nearly Halved Under Nazis. World’s Press News 
16: 389 pll, Aug. 138. 
Since 1928 newspapers in Germany have decreased from 2,633 to 1,584; dailies 
alone from 147 to 83. 

—— New French Government Withdraws £30,000 Press Subsidy. World’s Press 
News 16:384 p9, July 9. 
“Fonds secret” revealed at Stavisky trial abolished by Popular Front govern- 
ment. 

—— Uniform for German Cameramen. World’s Press News 16:384 p9, July 9. 

BsorKLunp, Tom. How Swedish Advertising is Organized. Newspaper World 39: 
2008 p34, July 4. 

Davis, Cectt. The Menace of the Mediterranean Press. World’s Press News 16: 383 
p2, July 2. 
Mr. Davis charges that vernacular newspapers in Gibraltar, Malta, Palestine 
and Cyprus publish a steady flow of propaganda in the interest of nations op- 
posing Britain in the Mediterranean. 

Hitison, Norman. They Put the Press First in Geneva. World’s Press News 16:394 
p2, Sept. 17. 
League of Nations officials and the Swiss Post Office helpful to the press. 

Hotme, CuristopHer. The Only Correspondent Who Saw All the Abyssinian War. 
Newspaper World 39: 2021 p2, Aug. 1. 

SawaTAKE, Mune Y. Twelve Thousand Dailies Published in Japan. World’s Press 
News 16:391 p13, Aug. 27. 

Tornupp, ALLAN. The Press of Finland. Newspaper World. 39:2009 p54, July 11. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Attack on Empire Press Union’s Libel Bill. Newspaper World 39: 2020 
pl, Sept. 26. 
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-_— Newspapers Must Fight for Press Freedom. World’s Press News 16:395 pl, 
Sept. 24. 
The second survey by the group, “Political and Economic Planning,” asserts 
that better professional standards must be adopted by the press in an effort 
to combat a growing encroachment on its freedom. 

Brown, Water. Press Is Abusing Propriety and Freedom. World’s Press News 
16: 384 p5, July 9. 
British editor believes that the press is paving the way for censorship. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous: Government and Propaganda Films. Newspaper World 39:2016 p20, 
Aug. 29. 
Commercial companies have produced 20 films for the government in the past 
three years, and the Film Unit of the British Post Office has made 40. 

—— More Exacting Professional Standards Needed in Journalism. Newspaper World 
39: 2020 p2, Sept. 26. 

—— Reduction of International Cable Rates Urged. World’s Press News 16:383 
p13, July 2. 

Bonaroux, L. T. The Last Days of “The Chief.” World’s Press News 16:390 p5, 
Aug. 20. 
An employe of Lord Northcliffe adds new details to events in the British pub- 
lisher’s life shortly before his fatal illness. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
Anonymous. Hugh Dawson Re-Elected Institute President. World’s Press News 
16: 394 pl, Sept. 17. 
Freedom of press, libel laws, radio encroachment on the newspapers were lively 
topics at Edinburgh conference of the British Institute of Journalists. 
—— What Institute Conference Decided. Newspaper World 39:2019 pl, Sept. 19. 
Report of the annual conference of the British Institute of Journalists. 
Kenyon, A. International Notes. Journalist 19:7 p157, July. 
Proposals for a world conference on the promotion of peace through the press, 
and discussions of a code of conduct were heard at meeting of the International 
Federation of Journalists. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 

Anonymous. Government Action Soon Against Foreign Broadcasts — Official State- 
ment. World’s Press News 16: 384 p25, July 9. 
British cabinet to ask foreign nations to curb advertising programs designed 
for island listeners. 

——Italian Radio Propaganda Beats Palestine Press Gag. World’s Press News 
16:383 p9, July 2. 
Daily Express claims Rome poisoning minds of Arabs against British adminis- 
tration. 

Swarrer, Hannen. Britain Has Handed Its Sea-Sceptre to B. B. C. World’s Press 
News 16:386 p2, July 23. 


Radio exercised a virtual monopoly on news of the maiden voyage of the Queen 
Mary. 
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SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


Anonymous. Britain’s Own “Spanish” War Continues. World’s Press News 16: 392 
p18, Sept. 8. 
London newspapers issue charges and countercharges relative to the accuracy 
and objectivity of dispatches from the Spanish fronts. 

—— Drama in Getting the News From Spain. Newspaper World 39:2011 pl, July 
25. 

—— Hope for Greater Freedom for Press Correspondents in Spain. Newspaper 
World 39: 2020 p4, Sept. 26. 

—— Printers Move Against Press Spain “Lies.” Newspaper World 39:2018 pl, 
Sept. 12. 

—— Madrid Government’s Tactics With Newspapermen. Newspaper World 39: 2016 
p2, Aug. 29. 
Confusion in the policies of government ministries and strict rules against cross- 
examination of correspondents over the phone are difficulties encountered by 
news gatherers in Spain. 

—— Spain Tightens Up Censorship. World’s Press News 16:394 p18, Sept. 17. 

—— Spanish War Reports Recorded in Wax. Newspaper World 39:2014 pl, Aug. 15. 
Widespread use of the telephone and office dictating machines has revolution- 
ized reports of events abroad. 


The Foreign Press 


Japan 
By Kanesapa Hanazono, Waseda University 


Early in October, almost all of the big Tokyo papers, such as the 
Tokyo Nichi-Nichi and the Tokyo Asahi, with daily circulations of 
more than a million each, increased the size of their evening editions 
from four to eight pages. As a result of the additional news space, 
more local stories are being published. Despite some criticism of 
this tendency, the development is generally welcomed because, 
without exception, the Tokyo papers have been too national in their 
outlook and too little concerned with news of local importance. 

~ 


No morning newspapers were issued in Japan on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 18, on account of a newspaper holiday on the previous day. 
The semi-annual holiday has been observed for three or four years 
to give delivery boys a day off. The public is keenly aware of this 
“no paper” day twice a year, and it is likely that the holiday will 
be discontinued some day. The underlying question is whether the 
newspaper owners can be liberal enough to employ more news boys. 
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A Foundation for Journalism 


By Vernon Nasu 
University of Missouri 


NCREASING recognition of the pressing need for a general jour- 
nalism foundation has been discernible in recent years. It has 
been mentioned hopefully at every meeting of teachers of journal- 
ism. It was stressed by Dean Carl W. Ackerman in his address last 
spring to the luncheon meeting of the A. N. P. A. The committee on 
schools of the A.S.N.E. reported to that society several years ago 
that it had requested the Carnegie Foundation to undertake a sur- 
vey of schools and departments of journalism as a basis for a classi- 
fication and ranking of them. The reply of that Foundation was, in 
effect, that the undertaking was outside the scope of its approved 
activities. By implication, the editors were told that journalism 
should create its own foundation. 

We now have the most promising opportunity to bring such a 
journalism foundation into being that we are likely to have for at 
least a generation. The legal entity for such a body is already in 
existence by the incorporation early this year in the state of Mis- 
souri of the Walter Williams Memorial Journalism Foundation. 
Those who will study the articles of incorporation of this organiza- 
tion will perceive that it has been designed to serve the entire pro- 
fession everywhere; it is in no sense a narrowly conceived Missouri 
enterprise. How widespread and how significant its future activities 
will be depend upon the amount of endowment obtained by it. 

It has been my privilege during the past months to present the 
project to leading newspapermen and journalism faculties in all 
parts of the country except the Southeast section. It is my well- 
grounded conviction, arising from this experience, that adequate 
endowment funds can be obtained if some person will start the ball 
rolling with a substantial gift made conditional upon the amount 
being matched and if everyone with a concern for the creation of 
such a foundation will unite in active support of such an undertak- 
ing at this time. There are, I feel, good grounds for hope that one 
of the wealthy publishers, or a group of them, will provide the ini- 
tial gift required to galvanize every interested person into such 
necessary enthusiastic activity. R 
An oil man provided the foundation which has been of such far- 
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reaching service to the natural sciences. A steel man gave education 
its needed foundation. A sugar man made provision for advanced 
study and research by scholars in various fields, and so on. It would 
be a happy circumstance if journalism could be the first undertak- 
ing in which a foundation was created democratically from all 
phases and all ranks of the profession. Around the name and mem- 
ory of Walter Williams, it should be more possible to do this than 
in any other way I can conceive. “The Dean” was one of the first 
presidents of the National Editorial Association and kept his close 
acquaintanceships with country editors throughout his life. His 
major activity, in which he pioneered and which was crowned by 
his selection as president of one of the great state universities, gave 
him wide contacts in educational fields. He was known and beloved 
by an amazing proportion of the editors and publishers on metro- 
politan publications. His prestige—the respect for him mounting 
in many cases to deep personal affection — provides a potential 
opening for the successful establishment of a journalism foundation. 
It would be a permanently significant means of paying tribute to 
his unique personality and would honor his memory most appropri- 
ately by providing for the perpetuation of the ideas and ideals to 
which he gave his life. So good an opportunity for the creation of a 
general foundation in journalism will, I repeat, probably not arise 
again for another twenty-five or fifty years, if ever. 


T IS NOT EASY within the scope of this article nor in the usual 
interview to summarize the possible benefits and services which 
could be bestowed on all aspects of journalism by such a founda- 
tion. ; 
In the announcement folders (obtainable in any amounts needed on ‘ 
application to Dean Frank L. Martin, Neff Hall, Columbia, Mis- 1 | 
souri) the basic principles of the project are outlined. The articles 
of incorporation have been drawn with such a high degree of flexi- 2 
bility that it will be legally possible for the trustees of the Williams 
Foundation in the future to make grants-in-aid to anything which 
in their judgment will be for the advancement and improvement ; 
of journalism. Judging by the experience of other foundations, most ‘S 
such approved undertakings will be done by or in connection with 
schools and departments of journalism. The most significant activi- 
ties of most foundations are closely related to or an integral part 
of our educational institutions. Journalism is not likely to be an ex- 
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ception. For this reason, teachers of journalism should be perculi- 
arly interested in and concerned with the creation of a general jour- 
nalism foundation. 

In the presentation of the proposal, it is highly desirable that we 
be as concrete as possible. The writer has found that chief interest 
among both teachers and editors is manifest in two lines of work: 
adequate provision for scholarships and fellowships in the field; and 
creation of a body with sufficient competence and prestige to make 
regular, continuous appraisals of the work in journalism being done 
in schools and colleges. Such ranking would be immensely helpful 
not only to employing editors but also to college and university ad- 
ministrations. Other specific proposals of interest follow the provi- 
sion of machinery whereby a standard “certification” test would be 
given to all graduates of schools and departments of journalism. 
No alumnus need take the examination unless he should desire and, 
obviously, editors would be as free as ever to hire whom they 
pleased; but the experience of recent years justifies confidence that 
editors in increasing numbers through the years would give prefer- 
ence to beginners with such certificates, which would be based on 
tests broadly analogous to the entrance examinations taken by 
young teachers, lawyers and doctors. The provisions of the social 
security act will make employers more and more eager hereafter 
to make every possible effort to find thoroughly satisfactory “cubs.” 

Steady encroachments upon freedom of expression throughout 
the world make it desirable that some central organization repre- 
senting all of journalism shall provide for a fundamental study of 
this problem in the United States and shall help to clarify the 
thinking of all concerned in this most vital problem of a free people, 
which has such a close bearing upon the maintenance of a journal- 
ism worthy to rank as a fourth estate. The problems of freedom 
within the press call with equal urgency for some profound and 
competent research. In all these concrete undertakings, it would be 
possible for us to be of tremendous service to the journalism of 
other lands at relatively little expense, an opportunity which was 
very near to the heart and interest of Walter Williams, especialiy 
in the last two decades of his life. 


HOPE THAT a question will have arisen in the minds of most 
readers by this time: What can I do to help? To that query I 
would give a number of answers. First, Dean Martin and I would 
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be greatly helped by letters from everyone who is interested, with 
ideas and suggestions. We particularly need more proposals of a 
concrete nature concerning possible future services to journalism 
by a foundation corresponding to the activities of similar organiza- 
tions in other fields. Second, discuss it thoroughly with associates 
and newspaper friends. When a general canvas comes to be made 
in your section of your state, you can be far more helpful if you 
know in advance what phases of the proposal will appeal most to 
various individuals. Make your own subscription promptly. I add 
this last suggestion on the assumption that most teachers of jour- 
nalism will want to join in paying a tribute to a pioneer in our work 
who was preeminently responsible for the acceptance of education 
for the profession of journalism both by the educational world and 
by editors and publishers. 

It is hoped that none will hesitate because the amount they can 
give is small. The significance of a memorial arises chiefly from the 
numbers who participate. It should also be borne in mind that rela- 
tively small sums mount surprisingly in the aggregate when they 
come from a sizeable number of persons. 

The functioning of a general journalism foundation will undoubt- 
edly mean more to teachers of journalism than to any other per- 
sons. It was therefore to be expected that the writer has found the 
keenest possible interest in the plans for the Walter Williams Me- 
morial Journalism Foundation shown by every teacher of journal- 
ism with whom he has yet talked about it. Consultation with and 
cooperation by all is eagerly and confidently anticipated. 
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Lapies oF Tue Press. By Ishbel Ross. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1936. xii+622 pp. Ill. $3.75. 


“Ladies of the Press” will, as surely as sunrise, send more girls 
than ever to the newspapers’ gates. The first chapter alone, in spite 
of its conclusion — “if the front-page girls were all to disappear 
tomorrow no searching party would go out looking for more” — is 
sufficient to push up the enrollment of schools of journalism next 
year. 

For Ishbel Ross, former New York Herald Tribune front-page 
girl, makes this story such a glamorous one, with thrills so closely 
packed into the pages, that all other employment is drab in com- 
parison. Her characters are witty, clever, brave, ingenious, often 
good-looking, almost always successful. Lucky the reader who can 
remind herself that crammed into “Ladies of the Press” are the 
high spots in the careers of several hundred women, covering a 
great many years, with much ordinary living between the high 
spots. 

Miss Ross makes her reader feel that she was an eye-witness at 
every trial, fire, interview, wedding, funeral or execution with the 
woman whose story she is reporting. The women she could not have 
known are as vivid, or more vivid, than those she knows. “Nellie 
Bly” is not a legend, but a person; little-known Midy Morgan of 
the Times strides about; Nixola Greeley-Smith fascinates as a 
“cream-colored journalist” who preferred (the words are Nixola’s) 
“the rich cream of fancy to the skimmed milk of the baldest fact.” 
But even of this master interviewer it is hard to believe: “Her tri- 
umphs were endless.” 

Miss Ross’s style is fast moving. In spite of the piling of detail 
upon detail her chapters rush along until she reaches the fourth, 
and last, section. There it is apparent that her attempt to cover 
everything having to do with women in journalism resulted in too 
much book. It is as though, tired with the big names of the East, 
the various “eras,” and the specialized fields, she is ready to stop. 
But she has not touched several cities, the Middle West or the 
South, and they must be included! These chapters are unsatis- 
factory. 

The least satisfactory chapter of all, however, is the one on 
“Country Journalism.” More women have worked in that field and 
more will work there, with much enjoyment if less excitement, than 
in any other field. Yet Miss Ross tells its story in seven pages. 
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Some of the chapters are important as contributions to the his- 
tory of American journalism — those dealing with the pioneers and 
the present-day figures considered important enough for fairly 
lengthy treatment. Other good chapters are those on special fields 
such as foreign correspondence and the columnist, and those tracing 
women on the World and Times. One can quarrel with the mono- 
tony of several chapters in which many individuals are treated 
rapidly and in stereotypes. 

The tecord shows, and Miss Ross mentions it, that William 
Randolph Hearst has done more to give the newspaper girl her 
chance than any other publisher. Most of the “big names” have had 
the backing of Hearst dramatization —and they’ve known how to 
write. 


Heten Jo Scott MANN 
New York University 


Fremont Ouper. By Evelyn Wells. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1936. x+ 406 pp. $3.00. 


Fremont Older hounded little Abe Ruef, political boss of San 
Francisco, to prison; then he turned around to crusade for his re- 
lease. Fremont Older forgot 20 years of campaigning against 
capital punishment to say of Tom Mooney: “Let the son of a bitch 
hang”; then he began to uncover evidence which revealed the 
frameup and gave up his managing editorship on the Bulletin 
rather than drop his Mooney investigation. Fremont Older fought 
prostitution and its political graft, but he used his influence to force 
police to stop molesting a streetwalker because she had no other 
livelihood. 

Those on the Pacific Coast who followed most closely the sensa- 
tional career of Older are still confused by his dizzy gyrations of 
policy. Dead less than two years, Older is remembered with 
mixed feeling even by those with whom he made common cause in 
his greatest crusades. 

Obviously, then, his story needs something more than recount- 
ing. It needs understanding. It needs interpretation. What was 
needed most Miss Wells has failed to provide. The sixteen years 
Miss Wells spent with Older, both as editorial employee and as a 
member of his household, seem not to have permitted the objec- 
tivity that good biography requires. In her foreword she says: 
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“Tf at times this book appears harsh, it is not with my harshness.” 
Too true. Most annoying is the adulation which prompts her to 
stop after almost every incident to point out what she considers 
the good traits exemplified. 

The story of “yellow” journalism, which earned Hearst and 
Pulitzer such a definite, if somewhat unenviable, position in news- 
paper history, is not complete without Older’s contribution. His 
development of the Bulletin from decadence to dominance is worth 
study. His use of headlines, although Miss Wells sheds too little 
light on this subject, seems almost up-to-the-minute. And perhaps 
his greatest contribution was his development of the newspaper 
serial story. 

Two of Older’s crusades are particularly deserving of journal- 
istic notice. His cleanup of the San Francisco graft ring, which 
brought William J. Burns and Francis J. Heney to national atten- 
tion, and his fight for Tom Mooney, in which he uncovered almost 
all of the evidence relied upon by Mooney supporters today, were 
magnificent. Scarcely less important was his fight for prison re- 
form. 

Many famous writers developed under Older in San Francisco. 
Among them were Bessie Beatty, Warren Brown, Rose Wilder 
Lane, Maxwell Anderson, R. L. Duffus, Arthur McEwen, William 
O. McGeehan. Miss Wells’ book does not, however, develop the 
minor characters. It tells Older’s story. 

When, in 1918, Older’s publisher objected to his Mooney cam- 
paign, Older went to the Evening Call for Hearst. Hearst and 
Older always got along. For his wife’s book, “William Randolph 
Hearst, American,” Older wrote the introduction. In fact, one 
might put that book and Miss Wells’ together in his library. The 
adulation of both places them in the “authorized” classification. 


Cuarues M. HuutTen 
University of Oregon 


A History or Printing 1x Tue Unrrtep States. Vol. II. By Douglas 
C. McMurtrie. New York: R. R. Bowker Company. 1936. 
xxvili+462 pp. IIl. $6.00. 


Mr. McMurtrie’s “History of Printing in the United States” is 
to be completed in four volumes, of which this, the second in order, 
covering the introduction of the art into the original colonies south 
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of New England, is the first to appear. The third and fourth volumes 
are promised next, and the first, dealing with New England and the 
work and methods of the pioneer printer in general, last of all. Mr. 
McMurtrie’s aim is to compile a history which will be a worthy 
successor to Isaiah Thomas’s, and he bids fair to do so. An authori- 
tative account of the spread of printing, on such an ample scale, 
should receive a cordial welcome. 

The scope of the work, however, is not as broad as the title 
might lead one to suppose. The sub-title, “The story of the intro- 
duction of the press and of its history and influence during the 
pioneer period in each state of the union,” indicates this more pre- 
cisely. Indeed, in his account of the states covered by this volume 
Mr. McMutrtrie does not go beyond 1810, Isaiah Thomas’s limit. 

The story he has to tell is instructive rather than interesting. 
The spread of the art of printing, though momentous in its conse- 
quences and often accomplished against odds, was not spectacular. 
The careers of men like Franklin and Hugh Gaine, which are really 
interesting, Mr. McMurtrie avowedly slights somewhat because 
they have already had justice done them, and his account of them 
is to some extent overshadowed by records of the trivial labors of 
less important men. Indeed, his story of less well-known, and per- 
haps less consequential, episodes, such as the introduction of print- 
ing into Maryland, or South Carolina, emerges as the most 
interesting part of the book. On the other hand, the record of the 
penetration of the press into the country beyond the seaboard and 
of the movements of the peripatetic colonial printers often becomes 
a mere recital of names and dates. Mr. McMurtrie’s attitude, at 
least in this volume, is factual rather than interpretive. But there is 
much to be grateful for in a reliable record of facts. 

There is a great deal of newspaper history in the book, though 
not much that is not already available in Brigham’s bibliography 
and, as far as the papers of capital importance are concerned, not 
as much as is available in the general histories of the newspaper. 
The early printers almost invariably started newspapers to make 
work for the shop and these newspapers are important data, some- 
times the only data, for fixing the time of their activity. Next to 
newspapers, reports of legislative proceedings and digests of the 
laws bulk largest in Mr. McMurtrie’s account of the work of the 
colonial presses; magazines and literary works appear much less 
often. Perhaps the material to be collected in the first volume of 
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this history will throw some welcome additional light on the ways 
and means of the pioneer newspaper publishers. 

The book is very well turned out, fully documented, and pro- 
vided with very satisfactory bibliographies. An index is promised in 
the fourth volume. 


Marratas A. SHAABER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Tatcotr WiuiaMs: Gentleman of the Fourth Estate. By Eliza- 
beth Dunbar. New York: G. E. Stechert and Company. 1936. 
400 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


By his contemporaries Talcott Williams was recognized as per- 
haps the most versatile and certainly the most encyclopedic-minded 
journalist of his time. This was due not merely to the range of 
his writing, but to the almost incredible number and variety of 
addresses he made through more than thirty years from pulpits, 
from commencement platforms, at public dinners, at forums, be- 
fore all sorts of societies. No Methodist circuit rider could have 
exceeded his fluency and ubiquity as a speaker. 

Born of missionary parents on the slope of Mount Lebanon in 
1849, trained to the debating habit and in the evangelical atmos- 
phere of Andover and Amherst, he was inevitably a lay preacher. 
As a boy of twelve he occupied a season of loneliness in Eastern 
Turkey by reading the whole twenty-one volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. He began as a young reporter the collection of 
carefully catalogued clippings, which ultimately grew into the vast 
“morgue” of the Columbia School of Journalism. A _ prodigious 
memory and a facility in the quick use of such sources of informa- 
tion gave him at least a momentary leadership in dealing with 
almost any subject that confronted him, either in the newspaper 
or on the platform. 

He was not a profound scholar. He was sometimes the victim 
of his own penchant for omniscience. But he had in a supreme 
degree the journalistic virtue of assembling fragments of fact and 
detecting their relationships. Beyond that, he was a beneficent’ 
personality, with a gift for friendship and an untiring zeal for help- 
ing those about him. 

It is this aspect of Talcott Williams that appears most clearly 
in Miss Dunbar’s volume. Though a devoted admirer, she is by 
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no means an uncritical idolater. She notes his foibles and weak- 
nesses, and comments on his intimate affairs and those of his rela- 
tions in a fashion sometimes suggestive of below-stairs gossip. She 
gives page on page to the record of his speaking engagements and 
topics, with all too few specimens of significant utterance, until the 
reader wearies of the “catalogue of the ships.” The book is also 
marred by a number of slipshod and inaccurate quotations, and 
such lapses as the statement that Mason of the Trent affair was a 
“federal” commissioner. Yet from it all emerges the real Williams 
as a man, with the kaleidoscopic richness of his mind and the 
nobility of his character. 

Less adequate is the account of the newspaper work of Talcott 
Williams. After service with the New York World and the Sun, 
and with the Springfield Republican, he was for thirty-one years 
on the Philadelphia Press, editorial writer, managing editor, asso- 
ciate editor, part owner. Yet we learn nothing of what the press 
or Dr. Williams meant in the journalistic or political history of that 
time. He was the first head of the Columbia University School 
of Journalism and performed the great task of translating Joseph 
Pulitzer’s dream into a working reality and then winning for it the 
respect of a skeptical profession. Of the larger aspects of that 
work, too, we learn little. 

The significance of Talcott Williams in journalism and in edu- 
cation for journalism is yet to be told. This is a picture of the 
man. 

Roscor C. E. Brown 


Columbia University 


An Eprror on Tue Comstock Lopp. By Wells Drury. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1936. xx-+ 343 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


“You write what you please. Nobody censors it. But you 
must defend yourself if anybody has a kick.” 

With these simple instructions in journalistic technique, young 
Wells Drury was introduced to the throbbing life of the Comstock 
Lode, America’s greatest mining camp, in 1874, just as it was on the 
threshold of its most colorful and turbulent period. 

On his first day as a reporter there, he covered a murder, two 
fatal mine accidents and a runaway stage-coach crash, and won 
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the reputation of a gun-fighter by accidentally discharging the 
official news room pistol in the direction of a bully who had threat- 
ened to horsewhip him because of a story the paper had carried. 

That was the life journalistic in Virginia City, Gold Hill and 
Silver City, as well as throughout western Nevada, in those riotous 
days. Before the tumult died down just prior to the turn of the 
century, nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars in silver and gold 
ore had been torn from the lode, and the life which sprang from it 
made the hell-roaringest of all western camps. 

For a dozen years, Wells Drury reported and edited this drama 
for the Gold Hill Evening News, the Virginia City Chronicle, and 
the famous Virginia City Daily Territorial Enterprise. In this 
posthumous work he relates his part in it and that of other journal- 
ists (they called themselves that in those days!) in covering the 
big story. 

Drawn to the camp by its fabulous riches was a heterogeneous 
group of 30,000 human beings, and it made news with an abandon 
that would have delighted the heart of the editor of the yellowest 
journal. Strong newspapers sprang up which made Virginia City 
the journalistic center of the Far West, and attracted the best 
writers in the country to the lode and the surrounding country. 

Mark Twain had already come, started his writing career on the 
Territorial Enterprise, and gone, but Dan DeQuille, Arthur Mc- 
Ewen, Alfred Doten, Sam Davis, Joseph T. Goodman, Charles C. 
Goodman, “Lying Jim” Townsend and others were there or came 
later. Drury reminisces about them and their newspaper exploits. 
Few books about far western newspaper life of that period give as 
vivid a picture of those days. 

The work is not history in the ordinary sense. Thin in histor- 
ical detail, general and discursive, it is impressionistic rather than 
factual. In this respect, it probably follows the journalistic stand- 
ards of the time. 

An experienced newspaperman before he arrived in Nevada, 
Drury went from the mining camps to California, where he was 
city editor of the San Francisco Examiner, managing editor of the 
San Francisco Call, and news editor of the Sacramento Union. 


A. L. HiacinsotHam 


University of Navada 
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VircintA Newspapers: A Bibliography With Historical Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Lester J. Cappon. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1936. xiii+299 pp. $5.00. 


The publication of Mr. Cappon’s bibliography of Virginia news- 
papers is an event of unusual importance to students of the Amer- 
ican press as well as to all scholars and writers who use newspaper 
materials. The book lists all of the daily and weekly newspapers 
published in Virginia between 1821 and 1935 of which record or 
reference could be discovered, a total of 1,763 separate titles. It 
also supplies the chief facts about editors, including their years of 
tenure, and, of special interest to scholars, precise information as to 
where extant files of every newspaper listed can be found. 

With the compilation of early American newspapers through 
1820 prepared by Dr. Clarence S. Brigham of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, there now exists an ostensibly complete biblio- 
graphy of Virginia newspapers from the beginning to 1935. To this 
reviewer’s knowledge, Virginia is the only state for which such a 
record has been made, and Mr. Cappon’s compilation of titles since 
1820 therefore represents a pioneering accomplishment in news- 
paper bibliography. Fortunately, this unique work will serve as an 
excellent model for other state newspaper bibliographies, the prep- 
aration of which, it is fervently hoped, will be stimulated by the 
appearance of Mr. Cappon’s book. Even the most casual examina- 
tion of “Virginia Newspapers” will impress the student with the 
clarity and precision of the compiler’s bibliographical method as 
well as with the incredible amount of painstaking labor and scholar- 
ly detective work which must have gone into it. 

An introduction surveys the history of the press of Virginia dur- 
ing the period covered by the bibliography. This survey deserves 
the highest praise, not only because it is the only accurate and 
comprehensive history of the Virginia press in existence, but also 
because it confines the story to essentials and presents them with 
a first-rate historian’s appreciation of their relation to the basic 
social, political, and economic movements within the state. In addi- 
tion to describing the role played by Virginia newspapers in con- 
nection with sectionalism, the Civil War, the Populist movement 
and similar events, Mr. Cappon deals candidly and objectively with 
such problems as ownership influences, the effectiveness of the press 
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in respect to public opinion, methods of news gathering and prob- 
lems of newspaper economy. The essay should have widespread 
distribution on its own merits, and certainly does not deserve the 
small and fatiguing type in which the publisher chose to print it. 


O. W. Rrece. 
Washington and Lee University 


Tue Quiet Lopcer or Irvine Piace. By William Wash Williams. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1936. 351 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Williams’ personal record of a friendship begins upon the 
day when, on assignment from the editor of the Sunday World, he 
met O. Henry, already established in New York City as a writer 
of magazine stories, in a small French hotel on West Twenty-fourth 
Street. 

Talking with writers about writing interested O. Henry not at 
all. Deliberately, systematically, he stalked people —in elevated 
stations, in cafes, in rescue halls of midnight missions, wherever 
he could find them. Those who appealed to the narrative interest 
uppermost in him he called to him upon one pretext or another, or 
without pretext, to talk with them, to question them, to study 
them. He was something of a lesser Balzac, hurrying from work- 
shop to cafe and from cafe to workshop, in search of individuals 
and of types. The material thus systematically gathered he less 
systematically set down. “Sometimes,” he explained to Mr. Wil- 
liams, “I see a story clear through before I write a line.” And he 
added, “But often I will begin a story without knowing where I 
am to come out.” 

O. Henry, to be sure, is no Balzac; nor does Mr. Williams try to 
make him one. The slang not infrequently cheap, the surprise 
ending mechanically determined, the aside that is mostly pun — 
these and other defects are conspicuously his. And as we read him 
at this late date he seems strangely sentimental. But curiously 
enough — and here is the genius of it — he has contrived one virtue, 
a cardinal one. When we put aside his tales of New York City 
we have a feeling of really having lived in the City for a time. 
And this feeling tends to persist. Many writers who, in one place 
or another, have been acclaimed writers have achieved less. The 
source of O. Henry’s strength as a writer, and the source of his 
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weakness, known more or less in general before, Mr. Williams out 
of his first-hand experience makes known in particular. 


Cuaries H. RaymMonp 
University of California 


OxsservATIONS From A Peak 1n LUMPKIN: the Writings of W. B. 


Townsend. Compiled by Austin F. Dean. Atlanta: Oglethorpe 
University Press. 1936. 342 pp. 


The story of a quaint country editor whose cryptic comments 
were printed in newspapers throughout the land is told, largely in 
his own words, in this compilation by the editor of the Gainesville, 
Georgia, Eagle. 

Mr. Townsend was for forty-three years editor of the Dahlonega 
Nugget, a four-page weekly newspaper printed on an old Washing- 
ton hand press in a mountain community twenty miles from a 
railroad. So great was the outside demand for his paper, with its 
pithy paragraphs of unvarnished fact and opinion, that he was 
forced to restrict his subscription list to the limited capacity of his 
meager and antiquated equipment. 

Mr. Dean makes no attempt at a formal biography. Instead he 
has brought together hundreds of characteristic paragraphs, with 
only the necessary explanatory matter. “Where Townsend chose 
the wrong letter, misspelled through ignorance, committed mayhem 
on the English language, was crude, coarse, mean, it appears as 
written. No near life-like picture of the man could be given unless 
he were presented exactly as he was, lived and wrote. Of course 
errors, both in composition and grammar, appear because the man 
considered it a waste of time to read proof and he had not even 
himself a grammar school education.” 

The nature of the book —and the man — may perhaps be best 
shown by quotations: 

“We noticed a woman building a hog pen this week, while her 
husband was off hunting an easy fat job.” 

“The American and Journal of New York will erect a twenty 
story building. This is only nineteen stories higher than the Nugget 
office.” 


Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 
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Tue Lost Historian: A Memoir of Sir Sidney Low. By Major Des- 
mond Chapman-Huston. London: John Murray. 1936. xix+-388 
pp. Ill. 12s. 6d. 


Sidney Low was a figure in London journalism for fifty years, 
beginning about 1883. He died in 1932. From 1888 to 1897 he was 
editor of the St. James Gazette; then he went to the Standard, 
where he remained until 1904 as a leader writer and literary editor. 
Subsequently, and until his death, he wrote editorials and articles, 
particularly for the Northcliffe papers, and occasionally for the 
Daily Telegraph. 

Low also covered many special assignments for the Standard. 
He went to India in 1905 and 1906 with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. He was at the Hague Conference of 1907; he went to Nor- 
way, Germany, Egypt and the United States on journalistic busi- 
ness. During the Great War he had a brief glimpse of the French 
front in 1915, and was with the Italian army for several weeks in 
1916, and visited the American front in 1917. For a time in 1918 he 
was editor of the wireless service organized as a part of the North- 
cliffe propaganda machine at the Ministry of Information. 

As an historian his two chief works were “The Dictionary of Eng- 
lish History” and “The Governance of England,” the latter a study 
of the evolution of the British constitution, and a book favorably 
compared to the work of Walter Bagehot. Other books came from 
his pen, some of them of considerable merit, and innumerable ar- 
ticles, especially biographical sketches of British Empire figures, 
literary and political. 

As a journalist, Low was one of the first to recognize Rudyard 
Kipling’s talent, and to introduce him to the world. He himself 
seems to have been a man with a gift for making friends, and 
through his biography march many persons whom the world calls 
great — Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Lord Grey, Cecil Rhodes, H. G. 
Wells, Oscar Wilde, Mark Twain, Henry Morton Stanley and any 
number of others. His work won special personal appreciation from 
Queen Victoria, King Edward VII, and George V, who knighted 
him in 1918. 

Yet, for all its apparent distinction, Low’s life would seem to have 
been frustrated in that the man just missed the highest success. 
Major Chapman-Huston has here written a sympathetic biography. 
He calls it “an appreciation of the great journalist.” Sir Sidney was 
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witty, generous, able, but perhaps not really “great.” As the mem- 
oir itself says, he lacked “push.” He had ability, and was a depend- 
able “staff officer,” but not a “commander-in-chief.” 

His brother was A. Maurice Low, for forty years Washington 
correspondent for the Morning Post. But Sidney himself was passed 
over for the highest positions. He declined the editorship of the Jo- 
hannesburg Star, of South Africa, in 1897. He might have been 
selected to edit the Morning Post on one occasion, or the Standard 
on two occasions, but he was not. He was considered by Lord North- 
cliffe in 1918 as a possible editor of the Times, but was rejected as 
too old, being then 61. Despite a life-long devotion to the Empire 
ideal and a burning zeal to serve, he was given no position worthy 
of his talents in the war-time organization; not until 1918, and then 
he soon was obliged to resign from his post in the Ministry of In- 
formation because objection was raised to his Hungarian ancestry. 
Frustrated in any escape from the drudgery of Fleet Street free 
su lancing, he also was frustrated in seeking to fulfill what he might 
ie potentially have become in the field of historical research and writ- 
ing; hence the title of the memoir. 

His biographer calls Sir Sidney “a true aristocrat,” and one of 
the last spokesmen of that older type of journalism which is de- 
scribed as the “handmaid of the arts and guardian of the popular 
liberties,” a journalism forced out by the upsurge of the popular 
press. Although over-heavy with quotations, letters, clippings, re- 
views, diary notations, and other material supposed to reflect credit 


on Sir Sidney, the book is a painstaking piece of work, a gesture of 
friendship. 
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Rosert W. Desmonp 
Christian Science Monitor 


GOVERNMENT AND THE Press: 1695-1763. By Laurence Hanson. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. ix+-149 pp. $7.00. 


Mr. Hanson’s volume, with its excellent organization, its patient 
attention to detail, its thorough documentation and its attractive 
format should serve as a model for further studies in the history of 
both American and British journalism. The thesis of the book is 
the encroachment of the newspaper on the whole field of politics, 
the methods of suppression and direction applied by various political 
groups of the eighteenth century, and the ultimate failure of the 
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administration either to prevent such encroachment or to control its 
effects. 

Beginning with the reign of Queen Anne and the growth of 
hostile political groups, each of whom sought power by currying 
mass favor, the periodical press came into its own as an instrument 
of political importance. Mr. Hanson traces the methods of suppres- 
sion developed by the administration following the refusal of Parlia- 
ment to renew the Licensing Act in 1695, such methods as the law 
of seditious libel and its administration, the stamp taxes, the restric- 
tions on reporting Parliament, the subsidization of journals and 
journalists and the “official” publications. 

In the chapter on “The Government Press” the author attempts 
to disentangle from a mass of contradictory evidence the story of 
the control of the press exercised by such political lights as Boling- 
broke, Harley and Walpole. The efforts of these men to direct public 
discussion were frequently successful; their attempts to stifle it 
were ultimately ineffective. Their single contribution was unwit- 
tingly to raise the standards of political journalism by adding to its 
ranks a number of persons who held important posts in the admin- 
istration. No longer were the writers mere hacks and nobodies. 
When a prime minister condescended to write for a political journal, 
the new craft lost its self-consciousness. Journalists in the eighteenth 
century rose rapidly in the social scale; in the nineteenth century 
they were ready for independence. 

On the other side of the picture the author proceeds to paint not 
in bold but in minute strokes the effect of the new journalism on 
politics and politicians. It took several centuries for the English 
statesmen to learn that in a Parliamentary system of government 
a controlled press is useless. The eighteenth century was the train- 
ing ground, the period of experimentation. The nineteenth century 
saw the press of England free. 

The volume contains only minor deficiencies — the fight to report 
Parliament is inadequately depicted; the effect of the stamp taxes 
on the circulation of newspapers is mentioned but not carried 
through; the activity of the press from 1700 to 1730 is set out in 
detail though the events following that period are merely sketched 
in; and “Junius,” Cave, Woodfall and Almon receive scant treat- 
ment or none at all. There is an excellent bibliography and an index. 


Frep S. Sresert 


University of Illinois 
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Pusuic Oprnion AND Po.uitics In EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. 
By William T. Laprade. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1936. viii+463 pp. $4.00. 


In this volume Professor Laprade has traced the history of Eng- 
lish politics from 1700 to the fall of Walpole in 1742. After a brief 
but brilliant first chapter on the heritage from the past, he has 
devoted the remaining eleven chapters to a chronological narrative 
of, these forty-two years. 

The author has drawn fully not only on the usual printed and 
manuscript sources of the first half of the eighteenth century, but 
on the newspapers and pamphlets as well; and he was skillfully 
woven into a clear and interesting narrative the threads from these 
divergent sources. Despite the enormous amount of labor devoted 
to this volume and the obvious thoroughness of the work done, the 
number of footnotes is very small. In the last eight chapters, for 
example, the number varies from three to eight. It is true that 
many footnotes contain an enormous number of references, but 
grouped as they are it is often difficult for the reader to find the 
source for a particular bit of information. This criticism cannot 
be made against quotations from newspapers, since the date of the 
issue is usually in the narrative. 

Although the statement on the jacket of the book affirms that 
it is “the history of the press in the great experimental age of 
British journalism,” obviously the volume is intended for students 
of history rather for those of journalism. It is a study of the 
struggle for political power by various groups and individuals in 
the reigns of William III, Anne, George I, and George II, and of 
the portrayal of the reaction of public opinion to this struggle and 
to foreign and domestic policies. Since both ministers and opposi- 
tion leaders subsidized both newspaper editors and pamphleteers 
to present their respective points of view, the information contained 
in such newspapers and pamphlets is often merely a partisan ver- 
sion and in no way reflects public opinion. While many of these 
publications before 1742 may simply recount the political struggles 
being carried on in Parliament or in secret, those dealing with the 
years 1727-35 are likely to be more fundamental because Walpole’s 
most bitter opponent, Bolingbroke, who was disqualified from sit- 
ting in the House of Lords, used the Craftsman as the spearhead of 
his attack rather than merely combining newspaper and pamphlet 
warfare with that in the Parliamentary arena. 
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If a student of journalism reads this book in the expectation of 
finding an analysis of the evolution of all the important aspects of 
the eighteenth century English newspaper he will be disappointed. 
But on the other hand practically no student of journalism could 
fail to profit by reading chapter 1 for background and chapter 11 
and 12 for a vivid account of the robust manner in which political 
journalism expressed itself during the last fifteen years of the min- 
istry of Walpole. 


Donavtp G. BARNES 
Western Reserve University 


GRUNDFRAGEN DER PusuizistrK: Dirk WESENSELEMENTE DES PUBLI- 
ZISTISCHEN PROZESSES, SEINE MITTEL UND ERGEBNISSE. By Josef 
H. Krumbach. Leipzig: de Gruyter. 1935. 256 pp. RM. 6.50. 


Dr. Krumbach’s book takes us high up into the stratosphere of 
general thought. We might expect to see very little up in the clouds, 
but to our own surprise, the author makes us see much more than 
we would imagine at first. Three things may account for his general 
and absolute way of writing: (1) he is about the youngest eminent 
writer we ever met, and his ways, though alert and open-minded, 
are youthfully uncompromising; (2) he is a German, fed on the 
philosophy of Kant and German idealism, and a graduate of the 
University of Munich School of Journalism, and (3) he is a Catho- 
lic, which explains his deep antipathy against the instinct type of 
social psychology. 

His book offers no easy reading — even for Germans. In fact, one 
feels in it like climbing a steep mountain. But to the reviewer who 
knows both American and German books on the subject, it seems 
to be one of the most comprehensive and constructive works on 
social psychology and public opinion ever written. In his introduc- 
tion (A), the author shows the all-power of propaganda — in the 
widest sense — in social life. In the course of his main part (B), he 
strikingly formulates a series of definitions of primary social facts 
around the news. Out of this grows a social philosophy which an- 
swers, more accurately and completely than a casebook ever could, 
all questions about journalism’s theoretical background. The reflec- 
tions on time value, touching sore spots in methods of writing 
current history, are so much connected with German language and 


thinking, that we fear they defy all attempts of translation into 
English. 
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There is no word for journalism in German. The corresponding 
word Publizistik differs from Journalism about as editorials do from 
the news. Publizistik has come to mean influencing human behavior 
in print and in other media. Among these, there are radio and 
moving pictures, gramophone, picture magazine and whatsoever 
reproduces human expression. The author leaves no stone unturned. 
With his critical searchlight, he passes over the objectivity of the 
news and freedom of opinion. He describes the interrelations be- 
tween individual and public, leadership and masses, and points out 
laws of supply and demand that help to bring about public opinion. 
He finally (C) shows future tasks for university journalism, and 
footnotes a bibliography which is a little encyclopaedia in itself. 

Taken as a whole, this book is highly original, and many of its 
views are entirely new. Most American writings on public opinion 
try to avoid straight theory and say it with cases. In order to 
examine the foundations, however, theoretical work must also be 
undertaken. This book, which took its time to become known 
abroad, is a successful attempt in this direction. 


Ernst Rose.ius 
University of Munich 


Har Cagsar. By David Darrah. New York: Hale, Cushman and 
Flint. 1936. x+337 pp. $2.50. 


As the record of a veteran American newspaperman’s personal 
impressions and experiences during seven years in Rome for a news- 
paper violently antagonistic to Mussolini’s regime, Mr. Darrah’s 
book is well worth the reading — both by the student of journalism 
and the general reader. 

It cannot be considered an objective, impartial commentary. 
Even Mr. Darrah’s lusty account of his experiences in grappling 
with news-gathering problems in Fascist Italy for the Chicago Tri- 
bune is essentially the story of a rather special situation. It would 
not be fair to conclude that what happened to him is typical of what 
happens to all or even many newspaper correspondents who seek 
to pry beneath the surface of Fascism. 

Nevertheless, “Hail Caesar” commands careful scrutiny not only 
because it is the latest in a procession of such journalistic onslaughts 
against Italy’s iron-handed grip on the press, but also because 
buried in its pages is a burning question: the question of what im- 
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partiality entails on the part of an American newspaperman con- 
fronted with the problem of plying his trade under the un-American 
exigencies of a dictatorship. 

That Mr. Darrah’s presentation is punctuated with prejudice, 
that it builds its indictment on many half-truths and sweeping 
generalizations unsupported by evidence, serves only to accentuate 
the issue. 

Mr. Darrah relates his long struggle with the Fascist authorities 
over his efforts to get news out of Italy regarded as unfavorable to 
the régime of Mussolini. In telling of his final expulsion from the 
country as the culmination of repeated objections raised gainst his 
dispatches by Fascist authorities, he suggests that only those news- 
papermen who placidly satisfy themselves with official communi- 
ques are permitted to remain unmolested in Italy. He says it is 
considered “‘an offense to expose unfavorable facts.” 

As one of Mr. Darrah’s contemporaries in Rome for several years, 
I do not think it would be fair to allow that statement to go un- 
challenged. Many of Mr. Darrah’s contemporaries in Rome who 
were independent and impartial had as much contempt for news- 
paper apologists for Fascism or any other foreign ism as he did. 
Many of them wrote frequently unfavorable dispatches about 
Fascism, yet escaped both expulsion and rebuke. That does not 
mean that the Fascist authorities make it easy to get such news. 

Most of us had the feeling that Mr. Darrah’s expulsion was 
related as much to the anti-Fascist policies of his paper as to his 
dispatches. What facts he presented to the Fascist authorities to 
support these dispatches he does not make known; but the subjects 
of two of his stories that raised protests—one about peasant up- 
risings and another about financial difficulties— were among fre- 
quent reports bandied about especially in anti-Fascist circles. Ac- 
tual verification of stories about financial troubles under the Fascist 
regime was almost always an absolute impossibility. In reading 
through the pages of “Hail Caesar,” one cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Darrah may have taken some pretty long chances on the basis 
of what information he was able to collect from secret sources. 

It must be said that Mr. Darrah restrains his emotions about 
Fascism more successfully than a predecessor of his in Rome, also a 
Chicago Tribune correspondent, who likewise was expelled from 
Italy and wrote a book subsequently upbraiding the Fascist regime 
(“Sawdust Caesar,” George Seldes.) 
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Mr. Darrah is by no means as venomous in his attack as Mr. 
Seldes. Mr. Darrah makes such sweeping declarations as “Italian 
culture has suffered from Mussolini” without bothering to inform 
the reader of the grounds on which he bases the charge. Yet there 
is an undercurrent of sympathetic feeling for the Italian people as 
a whole which impels Mr. Darrah to emerge periodically from his 
labyrinth of political criticism and write some delightful passages 
full of warmth and feeling. 

The narrative is at its best when he writes not of the foibles of 
Fascism but of the “mystic charm and beauty” of Rome and its 
surrounding “grape-garlanded towns.” To these beauties of the 
Italian landscape, Mr. Darrah brings a poetic sensitivity almost as 
intense as his contempt for Italian Fascism in all its manifestations. 


SeyMour Berkson 
Managing Editor, Universal Service 


CoverInG THE Far East. By Miles Vaughn. New York: Covici- 
Friede. 1936. 408 pp. $3.00. 


Miles Vaughn is a good reporter. His book is of that high quality 
one expects of a good reporter, a foreign correspondent who was 
fortunate enough to have the experience of nine thrilling years in 
the Far East during an history-making period. Written in an en- 
gaging manner, it successfully affords the reader a combination of 
adventure, biography, romance, humor and serious interpretative 
information of recent historical movements and incidents in the 
Orient, with which most are familiar only in a general, hazy way. 

History in the making as a newspaper man sees it —that might 
well describe Mr. Vaughn’s theme and his purpose. Wars, political 
disturbances, international balances, coronations, military plots — 
all passed in review before him during his years in China, Japan and 
the Philippines. Of all these and the many fascinating incidents of 
a correspondent’s life encountered in his daily task, he tells with a 
wealth of human interest. 

The newspaper reader accepts his morning paper along with his 
coffee as something to be taken for granted. Yet that same average 
reader, if the opportunity arises, will exhibit an intense personal in- 
terest in the experiences, the handicaps, the hard labor and the gen- 
eral cost involved in the correspondent’s work of providing for him 
the news of important events. To the lay reader, then, Mr. Vaughn’s 
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book should prove most satisfying. Certainly the reader will be im- 
pressed with the fact that the author’s life, and the method he 
employed to understand the people of the East, enable him to write 
with an intimate background knowledge. 

“Covering the Far East” deservedly will find a host of readers 
among newspaper workers. Mr. Vaughn’s record and ability as a 
foreign correspondent of note, his special preparation for reporting 
events in the Orient, the scoops to his credit while manager and 
writer for the United Press, and his professional attainments in 
general are sufficiently known to afford such readers at the outset 
faith in the conclusions drawn by him in connection with the rapid 
march of significant Far Eastern happenings that have affected the 
entire world. They will, of course, have an interest in his technique 
of reporting, in his “adventure story” of gathering international 
news under difficult and ever dangerous conditions, in his personal 
history and ix his intimate connection with major Oriental news 
events and i}eir principals. 

In announcing the book, the publishers state they knew Mr. 
Vaughn would write a sound, accurate and even brilliant analysis 
of the political, economic and social situation in the Far East, but 
never suspected that they would receive a book to place beside 
“Personal History” and “I Write As I Please.” With this estimate 
of the merit of the book, which the statement infers, we are willing 
to agree. Mr. Vaughn’s book is of real value and deserves wide read- 
ing. 


Frank L. Martin 
University of Missouri 


Tue TuMuULT AND THE SHouttine. By George Slocombe. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1936. 437 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


George Slocombe seems to have met everybody who was any- 
body since before the beginning of the World War. He has described 
his experiences in vivid prose that carries the reader swiftly over 
recent history in terms of outstanding personalities — history in the 
Carlyle definition as “the essence of innumerable biographies,” 
history without pain and without tears! 

The leaders of the modern world march through his pages, and 
he finds “a common touch of frustrated nobility in them all, of 
genius, of fanaticism, of vanity, of cruelty, of intolerance, of hope, of 
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courage, of sublimity. Artists, imperialists, diplomatists, bolshevists, 
fascists, nazis and prophets—even the solitary and melancholy 
regicide Gorguloff — are marked with the curiosity, the unrest, the 
inconsistency, the idealism and the despair of their century. From 
the tragic genius Gaudier-Brzeska to the meek destructive Gandhi, 
from the upright Tory individualist Sir Austen Chamberlain to the 
Bolshevist collectivist Litvinoff, from the arrogant imperialist Cur- 
zon and the subtle demagogues Lloyd George and Aristide Briand 


“to the neurasthenic Tchicherin, from Ramsay MacDonald and 


Philip Snowden to the triumphant dictators Hitler and Mussolini, 
the dead romantic Dollfuss, they are men like no other men who 
have gone before or who may come hereafter.” 

Highspots in the book for this reviewer, whose mind does not 
turn readily toward politics, were the chapter on Gaudier-Brzeska 
— who had the good sense to refuse to give his most creative years 
to military service but who was killed at the front when his artistic 
genius was still unknown and unhonored in his native France — the 
chapters on Anatole France, on literary and artistic Paris, with 
sidelights on Sinclair Lewis, James Joyce, Gertrude Stein and many 
others, on the special correspondents “who swarmed like locusts 
with the gathering of the Peace Conference,” and a gruesome but 
graphic chapter on “Prison and Guillotine.” Mr. Slocombe saw 
Russia at a time when “Communism was not yet fashionable among 
the younger British intellectuals, and Conservative members of 
Parliament did not . . include Moscow in their summer itinerary.” 

George Lansbury, “one of the greatest men of our time,” who 
made a peace crusade of the United States in the spring of this year, 
is pictured in one of the illustrations with Queen Mary. Incidentally, 
these illustrations include three Jo Davidson busts — Tchicherin, 
James Joyce and Maxim Litvinoff—and a striking bust of the 
author by Professor Sigmund Strobl. 


Haroitp ButcHer 
London Daily Herald 


Tue Freepom or Tue Press. By Robert R. McCormick. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1936. 116 pp. $1.00. 


About half of this essay by the publisher of the Chicago Tribune 
is devoted to a brief but comprehensive summary of the struggle 
of the press of England and America to free itself from government 
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control and interference. The other half details the story, as Col- 
onel McCormick sees it, of contemporary threats at the freedom 
of the press and the ways in which they have been combated. 

Like any broad concept, that of the right of people to give voice 
to their opinions was not born at any one hour or at any one place, 
nor sired by any one father. During the 300 years from the time 
the printing press was invented until the doctrine of freedom of 
speech was incorporated in the first amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, the idea that it was on the whole a good thing for 
people to be allowed to say what they thought grew up and came 
of age in a hostile environment. The attacks of government 
against this new expansion of the rights of the governed are sum- 
marized by Colonel McCormick: licensing; censorship; making it a 
crime to criticize the government; the theory of criminal libel of 
the government; and excessive taxation. 

To the idea that all’s well that ends well and that the last word 
on freedom of speech was said when the first amendment to the 
constitution was adopted, Colonel McCormick advances a many- 
sided bill of exception. 

He argues that freedom of speech, in its nature a curb on tyr- 
anny, has been continually attacked by the tyrant or the would-be 
tyrant. In his survey of these attacks in the United States, he 
deals with the Sedition Act, the closing down of the Chicago Times 
and the New York World during the Civil War, the Tweed Ring’s 
efforts to suppress the New York Times, the defeat in the courts 
of efforts to bring papers to trial in jurisdictions other than those 
in which papers are published, the establishment of the right of 
newspapers to refuse to publish news or advertising material, the 
resurgence of the theory of libel against government in the case of 
the city of Chicago against the Chicago Tribune, the Minnesota 
gag law, the NRA newspaper code fight, the defeat of the Huey 
Long attempt to tax newspapers out of existence, laws governing 
contempt of court, and the activities of senatorial investigating 
committees. 

For a number of years, Colonel McCormick has been chairman 
of the committee on the freedom of the press of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


BuLair CONVERSE 
Iowa State College 
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Tue Press. By A. J. Cummings. London: The Bodley Head. 1936. 
xv-+139 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Although obviously addressed to laymen, this little book on the 
place of the press in the modern world will interest American news- 
paper men because of its light on contemporary British journalism, 
and because it enables us to see ourselves as others see us. 

Throughout his book Mr. Cummings, who is political editor of 
the London News Chronicle, advances a twin argument. First, he 
disputes the contention of Kingsley Martin, editor of the New 
Statesman, that “broadly speaking the profession of journalism has 
been turned into a branch of commerce.” Secondly, he reinforces 
the familiar arguments for a free press. In attacking the conception 
of journalism as merely a commercial enterprise Mr. Cummings 
makes a good case for the large publisher, the British newspaper 
baron. Yet he says: “That under present conditions the majority 
of editors are more subservient to their proprietors and that the 
proprietors are less ready to acquiesce in an unpalatable judgment 
cannot, I am afraid, be denied.” 

It may surprise Americans to hear from Mr. Cummings that in 
the United Kingdom as well as here the battle for the free press is 
on. He discerns influential Government sentiment for curbing the 
press — always, of course, merely because newspaper misrepresen- 
tations “are such a menace to liberty that some form of control 
from above will become essential in the interests of democracy.” 
The idea was seriously considered by the late government of Ram- 
say MacDonald, Mr. Cummings says, and while dormant now is 
still in the background of official thought. 

Mr. Cummings thinks too that some fear for the liberty of the 
American press is justified. Americans will be grateful, however, 
that he does not subscribe to the usual British attitude of superi- 
ority toward American newspapers. He sums us up by saying: 
“While the political intelligence and the technical competence of 
the American press have markedly improved in recent years, there 
is no clear prospect of any decisive change in its character or out- 
look.” 


HerBert BruckKER 
Columbia University 
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Survey or Home Reapinc or New York City Newspapers. By 
Hugh E. Agnew. New York: New York University. 1936. 101 pp. 
Mimeographed. 


This study, made in 1934, represents the first comprehensive sur- 
vey in which an attempt has been made to discover what news- 
papers are actually read in New York City homes and the reasons 
why they are preferred. It is also one of the most thorough studies 
of duplication of newspapers in the highly competitive New York 
City fieid. Since most of the information obtained by interviewers 
came from housewives, it is also an interesting index to the reader 
reactions of New York women. The study would have been more 
valuable to the average reader had the author analyzed and inter- 
preted his findings instead of merely presenting tables of statistics, 
but for those who love to delve into tables of figures there is much 
real meat in these findings. 

In a study covering an area in which 75 per cent of the homes 
are rated as either poor and medium and only 25 per cent good or 
“ultra,” it is perhaps not surprising to find the tabloids and the 
Hearst papers in the preferred position in the morning field, but it 
was surprising to find the Times in third position. In the evening 
field Hearst’s Journal led the field with the World-Telegram a close 
second. Indicative of the character of these readers is the fact that 
there is a higher percentage of duplication between the tabloids and 
the Hearst papers than between these papers and any others. 

Judging by the reactions of these 22,000 housewives, most New 
York papers with the exception of the World-Telegram and the 
Journal might as well throw ‘out their women’s pages and many 
other features supposed to appeal to women. This sex group is more 
interested in general news. Only the News scored high on its fiction. 
The Times, World-Telegram, Sun, Post and Herald Tribune rate 
high reader preferences because of their editorials. But Mr. Hearst's 
editorial influence is apparently negligible; few prefer his papers for 
their editorials. Walter Winchell, comic strips and pictures are the 
principal reasons for the purchase of the Mirror. Pictures, comics 
and general news offer the strongest appeal in the Daily News. En- 
courdging to newspaper advertising departments is the fact that 
most New York women buy one paper or the other as much for its 
advertising as for any other reason. 


Kennetu E. Ouson 
Rutgers University 
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Ov_p Wires AnD New Waves. By Alvin F. Harlow. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1936. xiv+548 pp. $5.00. 


Old wires receive more attention than new waves in this enter- 
taining and popularly written chronicle of communications. The 
book is essentially a story of beginnings, rather than a new mine of 
important information, and the sections dealing with the telegraph 
are far more inclusive than the later parts devoted to the telephone 
and wireless. 

Mr. Harlow refers modestly to his work as a “charcoal sketch.” 
Numerous excerpts from documents and letters, supplying pages 
of details, nevertheless are woven into good yarns and gripping 
situations. The exciting story of the first trans-Atlantic cable, 
demonstrating the rewards resulting from the tenacious and fanatic 
attachment of Cyrus Field to an idea, is retold with an eye cocked 
towards the dramatic factors of conflict, suspense and heroic values. 

The history opens with descriptions of the crude communication 
systems used during the siege of Troy, the signal fires of the Greeks 
and Persians, the “lung telegraph” of the Persians and Gauls, and 
numerous other means of transmitting information before the com- 
ing of electricity. The story moves rapidly to the era of the great 
inventors. Morse, Bell, Marconi and other giants are allotted a 
fair share of glory, but the actual heroes are the forgotten men 
who made it possible for the Great Names to win popular acclaim. 
The thesis is, essentially, that the great inventors were practical 
men who placed capstones on pyramids of knowledge built block 
on block by patient and brilliant workers who won scanty recog- 
nition for their efforts. 

After the inventions had been put to commercial use came the 
aftermath of argument, vilification and court suits among the indi- 
vidualists who fought for recognition as the actual inventors. The 
author seems particularly to enjoy these dog fights. He carries 
the story into the period when the protagonists assumed the form 
of industries seeking to establish monopolies. The growth of 
Western Union, the coming of Postal Telegraph and the Commer- 
cial Cable Company, the emergence of the A. T. & T. and I. T. & 
T. are presented in the passing show. 

Newspapers and press associations are given several spots in 
the panorama too. Cyrus Field met Julius Reuter during one of 
the American promoter’s countless trips to England and received 
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gratifying encouragement from the creator of the great British 
news agency. Reuter’s widespread interests, which included plans 
for laying cable lines across the Atlantic and to the Far East, led 
eventually to competition with the monopolistic Anglo-American 
Company. The quarrels and agreements between the Associated 
Press and the telegraph companies also are described anew, and the 
ubiquitous D. H. Craig, pioneer in the development of news gather- 
ing methods, pops in and out of the chronicle during almost half a 
century. 
Ravpu QO. NAFzicer 

University of Minnesota 


Tue Bustness Paper Epiror at Work. By Douglas G. Woolf. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1936. vi-+ 54 
pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Woolf is that rarest of souls who knows all about his busi- 
ness and can discuss it without becoming a bore. His book of 54 
pages is every word shop talk, yet there is not a dull paragraph in 
it. This is the more remarkable in that its entire content is tech- 
nical. 

What the author does is to exemplify his thesis — that an editor 
should cover his field with enough showmanship to attract and 
hold readers. Mr. Woolf both tells and shows how. In business 
paper editorial work for 20 years; he is now editor of Textile World. 
His book was published for the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

A hand-book for the novice in the trade, it is at the same time 
a challenging statement of current problems in the business paper 
field. More important to the student of journalism, it is an ade- 
quate statement of the business paper editor’s job — the first this 
reviewer has ever seen. Each of the 13 chapter headings begins 
with the words, “The Business Paper Editor (or Editor’s).” Each 
takes up a different relationship, function, place or reward. The 
analysis of the business paper editor’s readers (one of the chapters) 
is a brilliant contribution to the art and science of the profession, 
though only a hardened caution against the use of superlatives 
restrains the reviewer from saying the same of the entire hand- 
book. 


Cares E. Rocers 
Kansas State College 
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CoMMONSENSE GRAMMAR. By Janet Rankin Aiken. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1936. ix+341 pp. $2.00. 


For undertaking the diabolical task of spiking the porridge of 
the dogmatists Dr. Aiken deserves a writer’s thanks. That the in- 
toxicant has not always been potent is not to be held against her. 
It is a most heretical attempt, delightfully so; but, unfortunately, 
in some spoonfuls the stuff is dry indeed. 

The book, designed for schoolhouse consumption, attempts to 
stop the pain of learning English language and syntax and to point 
to a better and a healthier day. Good grammar becomes —“a 
creative act, a reproductive animus.” Thence proceeds a system at 
once liberal and precise. “I have had visions of an ideal grammar 
book which should enliven while really enlightening the student,” 
Dr. Aiken writes, “and this I hope is that book.” 

It is—almost. One doubts that the enlightenment, whether at 
Dr. Aiken’s hands or at Woolley’s, can ever be a treat. 

“Commonsense Grammar” charms; but it is notwithstanding a 
book of rules. A standard handbook, however dull in style, is still, 
because tabular, a more usable classroom volume. 

Subtly, slyly, grammar is discussed, simplified. Several chapters 
are equipped with exercises and review questions, a key being pro- 
vided in the appendix. Its iconoclasms are substantiated by ref- 
erence to reputable rhetoricians likewise heretical, among them 
Shakespeare. 

The book’s value lies in its liberality, that of a scholar more im- 
pressed by the genius of language than by its chains. For a while, 
students will be shocked. Eventually they will like the book. The 
writer-teacher should welcome it. 

Mino S. Ryan 
Wayne University 


Tue Wrirer’s Market For 1937. Edited by Aron M. Mathieu. 
Cincinnati: Writer’s Digest. 1936. 243 pp. $3.00. 


Lists of writers’ markets published less frequently than quarterly 
are always subject to the time lag difficulty; even the quarterly 
list is out of date soon after it appears. This listing, like other 
similar annuals, faces this shortcoming. Many of the markets it 
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describes will change or disappear, and others will crop up, before 
the beginning of the year for which it is compiled. 

This failing aside, however, the book is a thorough record. It 
lists hundreds of periodicals, well classified and indexed and ade- 
quately described. Some of its supplementary material, such as 
the lists of books and play publishers, syndicates and radio sta- 
tions, adds to its value, as do the sections on copyright and 
plagiarism. It is unfortunate that the list of “books for writers” 
is limited only to those offered through its publishers, and that it 
is not more carefully proof-read. 


WRITING FoR THE Press. By Leonard Russell. London: A. & C. 


Black, Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1935. x+-150 
pp. 3s. 10d. 


This little book was written by “a Fleet Street man” for the as- 
piring free-lance in British newspaper journalism. Part I tells how 
to write news, articles, sketches, including diary and gossip columns. 
Part II discusses fiction writing for the British press. Chapter sub- 
jects include journalism for women, markets, and “legal perils.” In- 
teresting is the emphasis upon the value of studying modern foreign 
languages for the journalistic writer. 

The author lauds the modern “staccato school of press writing.” 
He neglects to point to its distressing use in news magazines and 
by news broadcasters, who, carried away by “staccaticism,” misuse 
words at an alarming rate. Cold-bloodedly the author objects to the 
remark of an English veteran journalist who praised the older Eng- 
lish writers of news for their “richness and warmth, even if long- 
winded,” and who disparaged modernists from whom “you get snip- 
pets of fact, but the warmth is gone.” Warmth and color are desir- 
able, but without the machine-gun rattle of Time magazine and 
without the long-windedness of old-fashioned news writers. 

Slightly amusing to the American —and thought-stimulating — 
are the distinction between “hard” news and “talking points”; the 
advice to the amateur to begin by writing letters to the editor; the 
suggestion that the surest way to become a special or feature writer 
is first to write a book; and the description of the work of a sub- 
editor, or copyreader, who from a handful of copy “produces a 
clever and novel story.” 


For the American newsman this book provokes questions con- 
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cerning certain differences in English and American newspaper- 
making methods, particularly with reference to free-lancing. The 
British Union of Journalists has organized chapels for frec-lances. 
Northcliffe started his career “peddling pieces” to editors. Nothing 
like the English world of free-lance newspaper journalism exists in 
this country, because American journalism is too highly profession- 
alized and efficiently organized to provide opportunity for the hap- 
hazard contributor. Yet the free-lance may contribute an element 
of freshness in subject matter and point of view which standardized 
organization may not. 


Reve R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 


MEAsuRING ForMatT AND STYLE OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE BULLE- 
TINS. By Wilford Dowdle Porter and W. A. Sumner. Madison, 
Wis.: Department of Agricultural Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin. 1935. Part I, 19 pp.; Part II, 20 pp.; Part III, 22 pp. 
Mimeographed. 


This is the report of an attempt to determine what factors make 
for the success or the failure of bulletins such as are issued annually 
in large numbers by agricultural colleges for the guidance of farm- 
ers. It summarizes the results of research carried on by Mr. Porter, 
of Utah State Agricultural College, as a graduate student in the 
Department of Agricultural Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
under the supervision of Professor Sumner. 

Part I is a survey of the opinions of agricultural college editors 
and of others interested in the publication of bulletins for farmers, 
as to factors that contribute to the favorable or the unfavorable 
reception of a bulletin. Parts II and III contain statistical analyses 
of successful and unsuccessful bulletins issued by twenty-seven dif- 
ferent agricultural colleges. These analyses deal with size of bulle- 
tins in pages, cover make-up, type faces, spacings and margins, 
illustrations, tables and literary style—Zincluding sentence and 
paragraph length and vocabulary. Interesting facts are disclosed. 
For example, it is shown that in a group of twenty-seven popular 
bulletins eighty-eight tables were used; in a group of twenty-seven 
unpopular bulletins 179 tables were used. This lends support to the 
opinion of agricultural college editors, that few tables should be 
used in such bulletins, and then only when the meaning of the 
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tables can be grasped with ease. Again, the statistical analyses show 
measurable and distinct differences in the literary style of popular 
and unpopular bulletins, in favor of the former. 

The facts presented should be of great value, not only to editors 
and publishers of agricultural bulletins but to those of almost any 
type of bulletin or report seeking a favorable reception in any group 
or class of readers. The findings are the result of painstaking and 
scholarly effort, and they are clearly set forth. I believe, however, 
that a compact statement of the definite conclusions reached, either 
at the beginning or end of the report, would have added much to 
the report’s value. 


W. P. Kirkwoop 
University of Minnesota 


For THE SAKE oF SHApows. By Max Miller. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 1936. 200 pp. $2.50. 


This book is in many ways the same book as Mr. Miller’s first 
two. Pervading it are his curious combination of self-doubt and 
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self-assurance, his humility, his unwilling tolerance of the pettinesses 
of his fellows, his refusal to let himself be “ confined within the bars 
of somebody else’s thinking.” It is only fair to say that “ For the 
Sake of Shadows” is not as warm and vivid an expression of all of 
these things as was “I Cover the Waterfront,” nor as simple and 
profound as “ He Went Away for a While.” 

Yet it is a very “good” book. Mr. Miller tells in it of his eight 
unhappy days as a Hollywood writer, ending (he says) with his 
being fired because he could not in that time turn out a stereotyped 
Coast Guard story with touches of heaven, hell, the Morro Castle 
tragedy and possibly the sinking of the Vestris, and of course the 
vital clinch at the end. With characteristically gentle causticism 
he describes “story conferences,” the artificiality and spurious senti- 
ment he found around him, the ridiculous tenets and criteria of 
studio existence. The book is a subjective statement of all the things 
we have been hearing about Hollywood literary composition from 
somewhat more objective reporters. It is a damning narrative. 

It is perhaps peculiarly appropriate that, according to his pub- 
lisher, he should have been asked by one of the movie companies 
for a look at his new book “with a view to the motion picture 
potentialities which it presents.” 


Trinpex. Compiled by Vernon Nash. Peiping: Yinte Press of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. 1936. 654 pp. 


One of the major handicaps of Chinese journalism, as well as of 
the nation generally, is the extraordinary paucity of ready-reference 
works. It is doubtful that there is a newspaper library and morgue 
worthy of the name in all China. Few really usable indexes exist in 
what is incomparably the world’s most extensive body of literature. 
These lacks arise from the indexing and filing difficulties which have 
seemed to be inherent in the nature of an ideographic language. In 
what order shall materials be arranged which are not listed alpha- 
betically? China has had a system for centuries which is practicable 
but exceedingly cumbersome. 

The Chinese in the last decade have devised a method of con- 
verting each ideogram into an arabic numeral by a scrutiny of its 
general design. Space prevents an elaboration of this interesting, 
almost epoch-making, development here. It is discussed fully by 
Mr. Nash, who is professor of journalism in Yenching University, 
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Peiping, in the September, 1936, issue of Pacific Affairs. In “Trin- 
dex,” one of the systems of numerical conversion is explained in full 
detail, the first time any one of the methods has been made avail- 
able for Westerners without full competence in the handling of 
written Chinese. The 14,000 characters (Chinese ideograms) in the 
standard Chinese-English dictionary by Giles are then listed in 
numerical sequence according to the Kuei Hsieh system of numeri- 
cal conversion devised by the editors of the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute Sinological Index Series. 

In addition to the page references to Giles under each word are 
given reference data which enormously facilitate the location of the 
word in two standard unabridged Chinese dictionaries. The volume 
is therefore an index to three dictionaries, hence its name of “ Trin- 
dex” (tri-index.) Another convenient service is given in the inclu- 
sion for each character of its correct romanization according to the 
Wade system, the method of alphabetic conversion now much more 
widely used than any other. It is expected that this feature will be 
particularly helpful to Chinese authors of books and articles in 
foreign languages, since there is a growing movement in the country 
in favor of a universal adoption of the Wade spelling — in romani- 
zation. 

Professor William Hung, director of the Sinological Index Series, 
possesses specialized knowledge of problems and methods of index- 
ing and filing in both the Occident and Orient. It is his judgment 
that the perfecting of some one of the systems of numerical conver- 
sion by his countrymen will reverse the existing relative facilities 
of indexing and filing in ideographic and alphabetic languages. It 
will soon be much easier to index and to file materials in Chinese 
than in English, in his opinion. If this expert judgment proves even 
approximately correct, the effect upon all things Chinese will be 
incalculable. The benefits to journalism will probably be greater 
than to any other one phase of human activity. 
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News Notes 


Edited by Douciass W. MILier 
Syracuse University 


ARGE INCREASES in enrollment, running in many instances 

to more than 20 per cent, are reported by nineteen of the 
twenty-two members of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism who have submitted current registra- 
tion figures to the JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY. Gains are reported also 
by seven of eleven non-member institutions. A majority of the 
totals submitted establish new enrollment records. 

Eastern schools report greatest increases among AASDJ mem- 
bers. Syracuse with twenty-five students in its upperclass school 
shows an increase of 150 per cent over 1935-36. Pennsylvania State 
College and Rutgers increased enrollments 35 per cent and 32 per 
cent. The Henry W. Grady School of the University of Georgia 
showed a similar increase. Georgia’s 211 students enrolled as degree 
candidates include fifty-four juniors and forty-three seniors. 

Wisconsin reports a 28 per cent increase in registration with 451 
major students enrolled, including seventy-four juniors, seventy- 
three seniors, and eight graduate students. Total enrollment in- 
cludes 48 transfers from 36 institutions. 

The increase as compared with 1935-36 figures at the Medill 
School, Northwestern University, is 27.8 per cent. Registration at 
Northwestern, a new high, is 23.5 per cent greater than the great- 
est previous enrollment. 

Illinois has recorded a 25 per cent increase in its upperclass stu- 
dent body. In addition to some 200 upperclassmen, Illinois has 200 
pre-journalism registrations and some 300 students taking courses 
but registered in other colleges. Enrollment includes seventy-six 
transfer students representing fifty colleges. 

Colorado also reports a 25 per cent increase, with 149 major stu- 
dents, including twenty-four juniors and nineteen seniors. 

At Iowa State College enrollment with a total of 89 in the three 
upper classes is a new high and 20 per cent above last year’s figures. 

Kansas reports a 20 per cent gain over the highest previous total 
with 247 students in the three upper classes. Nebraska with total 
enrollment of 241 has the largest registration in its history and a 
gain since last year of 19 per cent. 
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Marquette has a gain of 18 per cent since last year and a total 
enrollment of 204. This enrollment will be reduced at the close of 
the first semester, however, to conform with Marquette’s enroll- 
ment limitation of 155 students. The University of Washington has 
established a new registration record for the second successive year 
with a total of 338, an increase of 17 per cent as compared with last 
year’s figures and an increase 7 per cent greater than the enrollment 
growth of the university as a whole. Oregon has a 5.8 per cent en- 
rollment increase since last year with 284 major students, including 
twenty-seven juniors, thirty-two seniors, and two graduates. 

Minnesota reports an increase of 175 in the number of students 
enrolled in journalism courses. The total is 515, including ten gradu- 
ate students. Every fall course save one showed increased registra- 
tion. Indiana University has an increase of 98. 

The number of students signifying majors in journalism at the 
University of Iowa increased 50 per cent this fall. The number of 
students enrolled in journalism courses advanced from 341 to 368. 
At Louisiana State, freshman and sophomore classes show a marked 
increase with upperclass enrollments unchanged. Kentucky reports 
an increase with 245 freshmen journalism students. 

Enrollment in the School of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
totals 345 students from thirty states, China, Japan, Cuba, Canada, 
and the Philippines. Ohio State enrollment has decreased tempo- 
rarily due to raising of the entrance requirement for the School of 
Journalism to 60 quarter hours. Only 45 hours had been required. 
Marked increase in registration is expected for the winter quarter 
when members of the sophomore class will have fulfilled the new 
entrance requirement. 

Institutions not members of the AASDJ reporting increased en- 
rollment include Butler, Creighton, Idaho, Kent State University, 
Michigan State College, New York University and North Dakota. 
: * _ * 


Scuoots ANNOUNCE Many Starr CHANGES 


Appointment of Professor Grant M. Hyde as director of the 
School of Journalism, of Dr. Frank Thayer as associate professor 
and of Robert M. Neal of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, as as- 
sistant professor marks reorganization of the School of Journalism 
staff at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor R. L. Housman has been named executive head of the 
School of Journalism, University of Montana. He succeeds Dean 
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A. L. Stone, who has been teaching only half-time since the begin- 
ning of the autumn quarter. 

Professor William D. Taylor, Jr., became head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Kent, Ohio, State University, this fall, succeed- 
ing Professor Buryl F. Engleman, resigned. Professor Taylor held 
the teaching fellowship at the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, last year and for three years before had been 
in charge of journalism and publicity at State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona. Robert Baumgardener, Akron Times Press re- 
porter, has been appointed graduate assistant in journalism at Kent 
State. 

The faculty of the Department of Journalism, University of Kan- 
sas, was increased this fall by the appointment of Edwin Ware Hul- 
linger, author and foreign correspondent, to serve as assistant pro- 
fessor during the fall semester. Professor Hullinger has spent many 
years abroad on assignment for the United Press, the New York 
Times, and Scribner’s. 

Professor Russell J. Hammargren, formerly in charge of journal- 
ism courses at Valparaiso University, is acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Butler University, during the leave of absence 
of Professor J. Douglas Perry, who is teaching at Temple University 
and undertaking graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Bruce R. McCoy, formerly of the journalism faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin and the University of Minnesota, 
and for six years field manager of the Wisconsin Press Association, 
has joined the faculty of the School of Journalism, Louisiana State 
University, and is also field manager of the Louisiana Press Asso- 
ciation. 

To meet increasing demand for advertising courses at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Professor Donald W. Davis, former advertising 
manager of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, has been added to 
the staff of the Department of Journalism. Professor Braton R. 
Gardner, editor and publisher of the Montrose, Pa., Independent, 
also has been appointed to the staff at Pennsylvania State College 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of Professor William F. Gib- 
bons. 

Elbert LeRoy Herron, Donald Sterns Hoebel, and Frederick 
Johnson Keilholz have been added to the faculty of the School of 
Journalism, University of Illinois. Mr. Herron, who was the editor 
of Daily Illini last year, has been appointed full-time instructor. 
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Mr. Hoebel, for two years manager of the Illini Publishing com- 
pany, has been appointed half-time instructor, and Mr. Keilholz, 
extension editor in the college of agriculture for twelve years, has 
been made assistant professor. Dr. Nelson Houston Shere of the 
Champaign News-Gazette has been appointed half-time instructor 
to offer some of the work of Professor Charles L. Allen, now on 
leave of absence. Mrs. Eunice Collins Mohr has been appointed 
full-time journalism librarian. 

Fred L. Kildow has been named on full-time appointment and 
Norman Christensen of the Minneapolis Tribune staff has been ap- 
pointed graduate assistant in the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Professor Joseph H. Mader, University of 
North Dakota, also is serving as an assistant while taking graduate 
work. 

Mrs. Rosamond Risser-Jones and Miss M. Elizabeth Lynch have 
been appointed as additional instructors in the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Indiana University. 

At the University of Missouri, Howard B. Taylor, former copy- 
reader on the Chicago Herald and Examiner, has been appointed 
instructor. He has taught journalism at Washburn College and the 
University of Colorado. J. Edward Gerald, associate professor, who 
has been granted a sabbatical leave for this year, is employed on the 
St. Louis Star-Times copy desk. 

Willett Main Kempton has been appointed instructor in the 
Henry W. Grady School, University of Georgia, succeeding Law- 
rence W. Rember. Mr. Kempton in addition to practical experience 
in this country and abroad has his master’s degree in journalism 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

At Kansas State College, Professor E. M. Amos has been pro- 
moted from assistant to associate professorship. Iowa State College 
has promoted Miss Katherine Goeppinger to an assistant professor- 
ship. David Host, for two years graduate assistant in journalism, 
has been promoted to an instructorship at Marquette. Miss Agnes 
Van de Camp, formerly with the Milwaukee Sentinel, holds a 
graduate assistantship. Miles A. Smith has been added to the 
faculty of the School of Journalism, Ohio State University, as an 
assistant. 

Professor John Bakeless, Department of Journalism, New York 
University, is in England as a Guggenheim fellow on first semester 
leave of absence. Professor Bakeless, who received his doctorate 
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from Harvard last June, is making a study of Christopher Marlowe. 


Professor Baker Brownell, head of the Contemporary Thought 
Department of the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is on leave of absence for the first semester. His course is 
taught by Professor John T. Frederick. Laurence Campbell, on 
leave of absence from Yuba County Junior College and Marysville, 
California, Union High School, is the teaching fellow at Medill 
School. 


* * * 


Joint COMMITTEE FurRTHERS ORGANIZATION 


The new Joint Committee on Codperation between schools of 
journalism and national newspaper groups, under chairmanship of 
Professor Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin) ,is now almost completely 
organized and is preparing an agenda for the December convention. 
The membership now includes: 

Representing newspaper groups— American Society of News- 
paper Editors, Fred Fuller Shedd, Philadelphia Bulletin, and Mar- 
vin Creager, Milwaukee Journal; Inland Daily Press Association, 
H. E. Mitchell, Bemidji (Minn.) Pioneer, and John L. Meyer, secre- 
tary, Madison, Wis.; National Editorial Association, Clayton Rand, 
Gulfport (Miss.) Guide, W. W. Loomis, LaGrange (IIl.) Citizen, 
and Walter H. Crim, Salem (Ind.) Republican-Leader; Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Henry P. Johnston, Birmingham 
(Ala.) News & Age-Herald, and Junius Fishburn, Roanoke (Va.) 
Times & World-News. 

Representing AASDJ: Eric W. Allen, Oregon, Franklin Banner, 
Pennsylvania State, Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, John E. Drewry, 
Georgia (AATJ), Frank L. Martin, Missouri, Lawrence W. Murphy, 
Illinois, Kenneth E. Olson, Rutgers, M. Lyle Spencer, Syracuse, 
and Professor Hyde. 


* * * 


SouTHEASTERN Group Meets at Emory UNIVERSITY 


Members of the Southeastern Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism held their annual fall meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga., on December 11 in connection with the Centennial 
Celebration of Emory University. The program included addresses 
and symposiums on progress and present needs of the press. The 
Georgia Press Association joined with Emory University in spon- 
soring the meeting. Members of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association were invited guests. 
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In connection with the Centennial it was noted that Emory 
was the first institution for men in Georgia to offer formal instruc- 
tion in journalism, the first course having been organized in 1911. 
Professor Raymond B. Nixon of Emory is president of the section. 


* * * 


EpucatTion Councit to Proposes AASDJ AMENDMENTS 


The National Council on Education for Journalism will propose 
amendments to the AASDJ constitution at the St. Louis conven- 
tion to change the name from AASDJ to AASJ and to raise the 
dues. A third proposal, introduced at the request of Dean Eric Allen 
of the University of Oregon, would exempt from penalty for non- 
attendance at conventions, institutions more than 1,000 railroad 
miles from the convention city. 


* * * 


Rapio Courses GAIN PoPpuLARITY 


Courses dealing with radio writing and broadcasting techniques 
are more numerous than those in any other field among the new of- 
ferings announced this year by schools and departments of journal- 
ism. Five institutions— Iowa State College, University of Iowa, 
Louisiana State University, University of Missouri and Ohio State 
University — have added courses to the pioneer work already un- 
der way in several schools of journalism. Minnesota offers radio 
writing as part of the course in press relations. 

Radio writing is being taught by the Department of Journalism, 
Iowa State College, in codperation with the Department of Public 
Speaking and the college station, WOI. At the University of Iowa, 
a class in radio news prepares and broadcasts two newscasts every 
day except Sunday over the university station, WSUI. The school 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, handles three broadcasts 
daily over station KFRU of the St. Louis Star-Times through co- 
6peration with the Columbia Missourian and the United Press. 

Ohio State University has added a course in writing for radio 
and a new required course for both editorial and business manage- 
ment students in circulation and promotion. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity has added a radio survey course and others in press pho- 
tography and magazine article writing. 

Magazine editing and publishing is the subject of a new course 
at the School of Journalism, Syracuse University, which rounds out 
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a sequence for students interested in magazine work that also in- 
cludes courses in short story and magazine article writing. 

Wisconsin has increased the number and variety of its gradu- 
ate seminars. Professor Grant M. Hyde is offering seminars in 
period historical studies of newspaper files in the collections of the 
State Historical Library, as well as in public opinion and propa- 
ganda. Professor Frank Thayer is conducting seminaries in “The 
Newspaper and the Law Courts” and “Legal Aspects of Crime 
News.” Professor W. A. Sumner is offering “Analysis of Newspaper 
Reader Interest.” 

The Medill School, Northwestern University, will offer a seminar 
in newspaper publishing the second semester. The class of fifteen 
senior students of superior ability will work for eighteen metropoli- 
tan and small-town daily newspapers in Illinois, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin during the semester. 

The Department of Journalism, Indiana University, has added 
courses in cost accounting and ethics of journalism. New courses 
at Creighton include history and ethics of journalism, magazine fea- 
tures, and publicity writing. 


* * * 
Hicu Scuoou JouRNALISM OUTLINE COMPLETED 


A detailed outline of suggested high school courses in journalism 
has been completed by the National Committee on General Courses 
in Journalism. It is the work of a sub-committee of thirty college 
and high school teachers headed by Dr. Burrus S. Dickinson of the 
School of Journalism, University of Illinois. The report has been 
mailed to 550 college teachers and outlined to sectional and state 
meetings and state meetings of high school teachers. 


* * * 


Montana Breaks GROUND FOR JOURNALISM BUILDING 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for the new School of Journalism 
building at the University of Montana were held September 30. 
Professor R. L. Housman, executive head of the Montana school, 
expects to open the academic year 1937-38 in the new building. 
The three-story structure is being built at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. Included will be editorial and business offices for the uni- 
versity newspaper, laboratory facilities, classrooms, library space 
and a “treasure” room in which will be placed the university’s In- 
dian collections and articles of historical value. 
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training and that he may be eligible for election to Phi Beta Kappa, 
national honorary scholarship society, if he meets the fraternity’s 
standards. 

Two basic degrees, bachelor of arts and bachelor of science, con- 
tinue to be offered by the School of Journalism. No additional work 
will be required of candidates for the joint degree, because all 
graduation requirements of the College of Liberal Arts are included 
in those of the School of Journalism. 


* * * 
Rutcers Puts New CurricuLuM INTO EFFECT 


A new curriculum in journalism went into effect at Rutgers Uni- 
versity this fall. Greater elasticity in academic requirements enables 
students to get a much broader background in social sciences. In 
the professional curricula, three sequences have been set up: news- 
editorial, daily business- advertising, and weekly newspaper. New 
courses being offered this year for the first time include editorial 
administration, principles of advertising, local newspaper advertis- 
ing, circulation methods, newspaper business office, newspaper and 
advertising typography, press and public opinion. 
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WEINFELD SPECIALIZES ON CHAIN NEWSPAPERS 


William Weinfeld, instructor of sociology in the University of 
Minnesota, the author of “The Growth of Daily Newspaper Chains 
in the United States: 1923, 1926-1935” in this issue, undertook his 
first investigation of the chain newspaper phenomenon in connec- 
tion with the requirements for a master of arts degree. His M.A. 
thesis is entitled “A Statistical Analysis of the Growth of Chain 
Daily Newspapers in the United States: 1923 to 1934.” 


* * * 
SYRACUSE TO OrreR New DEGREE 


A bachelor of arts degree awarded jointly by the School of Jour- 
nalism and the College of Liberal Arts has been set up at Syracuse 
University in response to requests of newspapermen, particularly on 
the Eastern seaboard, who believe present-day schools of journalism 
have tended to supplant broad cultural studies with too much nar- 
row technical training. 

Possession of the joint degree will indicate that the student has 
completed all liberal arts requirements in addition to journalistic 


* * _ 
ArTICLES PUBLISHED BY TEACHERS 


Several articles by men engaged in the teaching of journalism 
have appeared in various publications during recent months. 

“Journalism in High Schools,” an article by Albert Horlings, 
University of Hawaii journalism teacher, appeared in the Hawaii 
Educational Review, 24:7, p. 205, March, 1936. Professor Horlings 
attacked the vocational idea in journalism training for high school 
students and urged, instead, an emphasis upon the development of 
more intelligent readers. 

Vernon Nash of the University of Missouri is the author of “The 
Japanese-American War Myth,” which appeared in International 
Conciliation, No. 319, p. 208, April, 1936. Mr. Nash is convinced 
that war between the United States and Japan is a physical impos- 
sibility due to the distance separating the two countries. 

Dr. Robert L. Housman, executive head of the State University 
of Montana School of Journalism, contributed an article to the 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 27:3, p. 219, July, 1936, on “Boy Edi- 
tors of Frontier Montana.” 

Robert X. Graham of the University of Pittsburgh wrote on 
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“The Newspaper as a Textbook,” in the Pittsburgh Record, 10:2, 
p. 30, Summer, 1936. 


Nores 


Professor Ralph O. Nafziger of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, was awarded the Ph.D. degree at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the University of Wisconsin board of regents. He 
completed his major in political science with minors in journalism. 
His thesis subject is “American Press and Public Opinion During 
the World War, 1914-17.” 

Robert W. Desmond, associate editor of the Weekly Magazine 
Section of the Christian Science Monitor, received the doctor of 
philosophy degree from the University of London in July. His work 
was done in the School of Economics and Political Science under 
the direction of Professor Harold J. Laski, and his thesis was en- 
titled “The Press and Foreign Relations.” 

The School of Journalism, University of Illinois, begins applica- 
tion this year of a grade-point system which requires students in 
journalism to have a higher average for graduation than that re- 
quired for a degree in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

President George Norlin of the University of Colorado has ap- 
pointed a committee to study the question of changing the Depart- 
ment of Journalism to a school. 

“The Compilation of the Legal Publication Laws in Ohio,” a 
500-page volume, will be published soon by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press through the coédperation of the School of Journalism, the 
Ohio Newspaper Association, and the WPA. 











Program of the Nineteenth Annual Convention 
of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism 


(All sessions to be held in the Crystal Room of the 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri.) 


WeEpDNESDAY, DeceMBER 30 


9:30 a.m. Convention called to order by President Grant M. 
if Hyde, University of Wisconsin. 
Addresses of welcome. 


10:00 a.m. Closed session of the American Association of Schools 

and Departments of Journalism. 

, | Report of the secretary-treasurer. 

Report of National Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism. 

Report of National Council on Research in Journalism. 

Report of Joint Committee on Relations with News- 
paper Groups. 

Report of editor of JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 

Reports of special committees. 

' Appointment of committees: Audit, nominations, reso- 

lutions, time and place of next annual meeting. 

Amendments to Constitution. 


12:00 p.m. Luncheon meeting of Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism (Lawrence W. Murphy, chairman). 


q 1:30 p.m. Individual Reports on “Research in Journalism.” 
(Several research papers; program under direction 
{ of Frank L. Mott (Iowa), chairman of Council on 
Research) . 
pt 
{ 


3:00 p.m. Some Problems and Projects of the Schools of Jour- 











nalism. 
| “Honors Students,” Lawrence W. Murphy (Illinois). 
a . “Transfer Credits from Smaller Colleges,’ L. N. 
Flint (Kansas) . 
“Are Journalism Students Receiving Sufficient Cul- 
tural Education?” Eric W. Allen (Oregon) . 
Other speakers. 


5:00 p.m. Executive session of A.A.S.D.J. to conclude unfinished 
business. 


6:30 p.m. Dinner meeting of Council on Research in Journalism. 
(Frank L. Mott, Chairman). 
8:30 p.m. Joint smoker of A.AS.DJ. and A.A.TWJ. 


Newspaper men as speakers. Program for both men 
and women. 
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Program of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism 


Tuurspay, DecEMBER 31 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast meetings of sectional groups: 
Northeast — Kenneth E. Olson (Rutgers) 
Southeast — Raymond B. Nixon (Emory Univer- 

sity). 
Middle West —James E. Pollard (Ohio State). 
Southwest — J. Willard Ridings (Texas Christian) . 
West — No regional director selected; informal group 
meeting. 

9:00 a.m. Convention called to order by President Gayle C. 

Walker (Nebraska) . 
Appointment of committee. 
Presidential address. 


9:30 a.m. Goals for Journalistic Instruction 
Lawrence W. Murphy (Illinois), presiding. 
Discussion by representatives of the high school, the 
small college, the normal school, the state college, 
the limited professional, and the professional school. 


10:30 a. mM. Instruction in Journalism and the Press 
Representatives have been invited from the Inland 
Press Association, the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, and the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 


11:15 a.m. Address: “Political Propaganda in the 1936 Presiden- 
tial Campaign,” Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota). 
(Mr. Charles Michelson, director of publicity for the 
Democratic National Committee, has accepted an 
invitation to explain the functioning of his publicity 
organization if he is able to return from a holiday in 
time for the conventions.) 


12:15 p.m. Luncheon 
Meeting of the Joint Committee on Relations with 
Newspaper Groups, Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin), 
Chairman. 

2:00 p.m. Address: “The Radio and the Newspaper,” Mr. George 
Henry Payne, Federal Communications Commission. 

2:30 p.m. Round-Tables 


1. News Photography, A. Clarence Smith (Okla- 
homa), Chairman. 
(In conjunction with this discussion the major 
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8:00 P. M. 


9:30 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 


12:15 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


news photo agencies of the country will have on 
display their outstanding photos.) 

2. Journalism Abroad, Ivan Benson (Southern Cali- 
fornia) , Chairman. 


3. Codperation with the Press, Marvin G. Osborn 
(Louisiana) , Chairman. 


Joint banquet of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism and the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism; dancing 
and entertainment. 

Fripay, JANUARY 1 


Round-Tables: 
1. Business Management, Frank Thayer (Wiscon- 
sin), chairman. 
2. New Teaching Techniques, Raymond Nixon 
(Emory), chairman. 


3. Radio, Elmo Scott Watson (Northwestern), 
chairman. 


Executive session: 


Report of nominating committee 
Election of officers 


Joint Luncheon of American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism and the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Addresses by St. Louis newspaper men. 
Presentation of new officers of AATJ and AASDJ. 


Discussions: 


“The American Newspaper Guild,” Julius H. Klyman, 
international vice president of the Guild, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


“The Alumni Program of Sigma Delta Chi.” 


Address: “Measuring Public Opinion,” Dr. George 
Gallup, American Institute of Public Opinion. 


Final Executive Session. 

Report of regional directors. 

Time and place of 1937 convention. 

Report of Editor of the JourNALISM QUARTERLY. 

Reports of committees. 

Report of the secretary-treasurer. 
Evening free for theatre or other entertainment, and 
departure of delegates who are not visiting Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism, Columbia, 


Mo. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 2 


9:10 a.m. Delegates go aboard Wabash Railroad train, arriving 
at Centralia, Mo., at 12:20. Delegates detrain to 
take buses to Columbia, Mo. 

Visit to new building of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism. 

Program of entertainment arranged by Dean Frank 
L. Martin. 


7:18 p.m. Wabash Railroad train from Centralia, arriving at St. 
Louis at 10:00 p.m. 





